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ABSTRACT 


DEVELOPING AN ATTITUDE OF BELONGING FOR INDIVIDUALS 
WITH DISABILITIES IN THE FAITH AFRICAN METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL ZION CHURCH 

by 

Kenneth D. York 

United Theological Seminary, 2017 

Mentor 

Jamison Hunter, DMin 

The context for this project was the Faith African Methodist Episcopal Zion (AMEZ) 
Church of Baker, Louisiana. Individuals with disabilities were absent from the life of the 
church, presumably due to attitudinal barriers. The project tested the effectiveness of a 
disability hermeneutic in facilitating attitudinal change. The hypothesis was that if 
members were exposed to a hermeneutic that did not regard disability as judgment for 
sin, this would result in positive attitudinal change. A mixed methods approach of 
questionnaires and journals were used to evaluate attitudes and attitudinal changes. The 
project resulted in positive attitudinal change that was statistically significant. 
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INTRODUCTION 


There are approximately forty million persons with disabilities in the United 
States, approximately six hundred seventy-seven thousand persons with disabilities living 
in the state of Louisiana, which has one of the highest rates of disability in the nation. 1 
There are more than fifty-four thousand persons with disabilities living in East Baton 
Rouge parish, and almost twenty-five hundred living in Baker, Louisiana in close 
proximity to the church, but only two whose names appear on the membership roll of the 
Faith African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. 2 This is unacceptable because of at least 
three reasons; (1) the personal impact disability has had upon this researcher, (2) the 
professional impact disability has had upon this researcher, and (3) the impact of 
disability upon those who live with it. The personal and professional impacts will be 
discussed in the next chapter, but this researcher is primarily concerned about how the 
attitudes of the healthy, non-disabled population towards persons with disabilities have 
contributed to unimaginable social injustices against the disability population, and most 
notably in regards to inequities in employment, earnings, poverty, health disparities, and 
rates of incarceration. 


1 Cornell University Disability Statistics: Online Resource for U.S. Disability Statistics, accessed 
August 26, 2017, www.disabilitysyatistics.org. 

2 U.S. Census Bureau, “Selected Social Characteristics in the United States: 2009-2013 American 
Community Survey 5-Year Estimates,” accessed April 9, 2015, 

https://factfinder.census.gov/faces/tableservices/jsf/pages/productview.xhtml?src=bkmk. 

1 
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Statistics for 2016 reveal a disproportionate rate of unemployment for persons 
with disabilities in the United States. More than half of persons with disabilities (51.1%) 
were working age, between the ages of eighteen and sixty-four; however, only about 35% 
were employed, which means that approximately 65% were unemployed. This is 
strikingly significant when this is compared to the percentage of the non-disabled 
population of working age persons who were employed, which is 76%. 3 

Among those who are employed, there are major inequities in earnings and 
poverty. The median income earnings for persons with disabilities in 2015 was $21,572, 
while the median earnings for the same period for persons without disabilities was $31, 
872. This represents a disparity of more than $10,000. 4 Additionally, this is the only 
population for which an employer can secure approval from the government to pay sub¬ 
minimum wages according to Fair Labor Standards Act. 5 In light of the pay inequities, 
one can understand how 21.2% of working age persons with disabilities live in poverty, 
compared to only 13.8% of persons without disabilities. 6 

There are also significant disparities between persons with disabilities and those 
without disabilities in regards to smoking, obesity, and binge drinking, all of which 
indicate that the percentage of representation is much higher for persons with 
disabilities. 7 Research conducted by the United States Department of Justice even reveals 

3 Lewis Kraus, 2016 Disability Statistics Annual Report (Durham, NH: University of New 
Hampshire, 2017), 15. 

4 Kraus, 2016 Disability Statistics , 19-21. 

5 U.S. Department of Labor, “Section 14(c) Subminimum Wage Certificate Program,” accessed 
February 24, 2017, https://www.dol.gov/odep/pdf/ChapterTwol4cProgram.pdf. 

6 Kraus, 2016 Disability Statistics, 23-26. 

7 Kraus, 2016 Disability Statistics, 27-32. 
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an overrepresentation of persons with disabilities in prisons and jails. Among persons 
who were incarcerated in prisons and jails in 2011-2012, 32% of persons in prisons and 
40% of persons in jails “reported having at least one disability.” 8 

These social injustices underscore the importance of persons with disabilities 
being involved in the life and ministries of churches. The church must be compelled to 
exercise its prophetic voice on behalf of the disability population; however it can be 
challenging to speak authentically when the population is not present. It must be noted, 
however, that the disability population’s lack of church participation is not unique to the 
Faith AMEZ Church. Research data on the rates of participation and attendance for 
persons with and without disabilities shows a correlation between the severity and 
significance of disability and church participation. The study conducted among persons 
who attend a church or other religious service at least once a month, revealed that 50% of 
persons with disabilities attend at least once a month, but 57% of persons without 
disabilities attend at least once a month. The research also reveals that the gap widens 
with the significance or severity of disability, with only 46% of persons with severe 
disabilities attending at least once a month. 9 

Erik Carter, in his practical guide for congregations that seek to improve the 
inclusion and participation of individuals with disabilities in faith communities, 
acknowledges a number of challenges and barriers that hinder participation in the life of 
the church; these include architectural, communication, programmatic, liturgical, and 

8 Jennifer Bronson, Laura M. Maruschak, and Marcus Berzofsky, “Disabilities Among Prison and 
Jail Inmates, 2011-12,” U. S. Department of Justice, Office of Justice Programs, Bureau of Justice 
Statistics, December 2015, 1-12. 

9 Humphrey Taylor, David Karen, and Kalyan Orkis, "The ADA, 20 Years Later" (New York, 

NY: Kessler Foundation and National Organization on Disability), 21-23. 
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attitudinal barriers. He understands that being a person of faith does not necessarily 
equate to healthy attitudes, as revealed in the following statement; “Unfortunately, people 
of faith have not always transcended the attitudinal barriers that persist throughout 
society; they often share many of the same prejudices and fears. Most barriers of attitude 
are inadvertent, rather than overt; subtle, but sometimes deeply entrenched.” 10 He further 
indicates that the negative attitudes toward individuals with disabilities are revealed in a 
number of ways, such as staring, planning congregational activities without due 
consideration to accommodating needs, not greeting or holding conversations with 
individuals, words and behaviors that could be taken as demeaning and condescending, 
objectifying individuals for the sake of ministry, hearing sermons and teachings about 
disability that do not align with the experience of disability, and questioning an 
individual’s ability to conceive or understand spiritual matters. 11 

This project seeks positive change in regards to the attitudinal barriers that might 
hinder persons with disabilities from participation and inclusion in the life of the Faith 
AMEZ Church in Baker, Louisiana. 

Chapter one provides relevant information pertaining to the ministry journey and 
the context in which the project was developed and implemented. The chapter will review 
the ways in which ministry interests and acquired skills intersect with the specific needs 
of the Faith AMEZ Church. The chapter also explores the manner in which the interests, 
skills, and contextual needs form the doctor of ministry project. It concludes with a theme 
statement and hypothesis that guides the project. 


10 Erik W. Carter, Including People with Disabilities in Faith Communities: A Guide For Service 
Providers, Families, and Congregations (Baltimore, MD: Paul H. Brookes Publishing Co., 2007), 8-14. 

11 Carter, Including People with Disabilities in Faith Communities, 10-12. 
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Chapter two reflects an exegetical exploration of the Old and New Testament 
texts that provide the foundation for the project, namely. Second Samuel chapter nine, 
and Mark, chapter two, verses one through twelve. The exegetical process will explore 
Mephibosheth in Second Samuel chapter nine and the man who is unable to walk in Mark 
chapter two to expose negative attitudes toward disability that was prominent in Israelite 
culture; such attitudes resulted in persons with disabilities being represented as weak, 
oppressed, stigmatized, devalued, alienated, marginalized, and excluded. This chapter 
follows Gorman’s pattern for exegetical exercises, which includes an introduction to the 
passage; an examination of the literary, historical, social, and cultural contexts; an 
analysis of the form, structure, and movement of the text; a close reading and analysis of 
key words, clauses, sentences, and themes; and a synthesis and reflection. 12 

Chapter three explores the historical contributions of the AMEZ Church, as a part 
of the historical black church, to the disability rights movement of the 1960s and 1970s. 
The chapter will examine the history of the denomination and the history of the disability 
rights movement for the purpose of identifying points of intersection that reveal 
contributions made by the denomination to the movement. 

Chapter four explores two theologies that are critical to undergirding the project, 
namely, liberation theology and han theology. The chapter will review the theologies to 
identify the unique contributions of each toward reorienting the church’s understanding 
of disability. The chapter will first review the ideology of the social gospel movement, 
and then explore liberation and han theologies, focusing on the emerging themes that 
could impact attitudes related to disability. 

12 Michael J. Gorman, Elements of Biblical Exegesis: A Basic Guide for Students and Ministers 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2009), 63-139. 
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Chapter five reviews practical approaches utilized in ministry and other 
disciplines to facilitate attitudinal change in relation to individuals with disabilities or any 
population. The various approaches are presented and critiqued to determine applicability 
to this project. The chapter concludes with a proposed method for evaluating attitudes in 
the church and a strategy for bringing about a positive attitudinal change. 

Chapter six provides a detailed discussion of the research methodology used for 
the project, along with an explanation of the specific methods for collecting the 
quantitative and qualitative data, specifically, the pre and post questionnaires and 
journals. The chapter also provides a detailed and sequential explanation of how the 
project was implemented and the methods and tools used to analyze the data. The 
chapter concludes with a summary of what was learned and whether the project’s 
hypothesis was proven. 



CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


This chapter seeks to address the ways in which my ministry interests and the 
skills I have acquired intersect with the identified needs of the Faith African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church, which is the context in which I serve. This chapter will also 
explore how my interests, skills, and the needs of the context come together for a doctor 
of ministry project. The chapter will conclude with a proposed theme statement and 
hypothesis for the project. 

The Faith African Methodist Episcopal Zion (AME Zion) Church was organized 
in January 1996 within a rich historical framework of people, politics, and religion that is 
unique to South Louisiana. The church had its beginnings in the capital city of Baton 
Rouge before relocating to Baker, Louisiana in 2010. The purpose for organizing this 
society was to provide a place of worship for “Zionites” who moved to Baton Rouge 
from other areas. During the July 1995 Louisiana Annual Conference in New Orleans, 
Louisiana, Presiding Bishop Joseph Johnson appointed the Reverend Kenneth York to 
establish a church in Baton Rouge since there was no AME Zion presence in the city. 
Reverend York and a small group of Believers, the majority being from the same 
hometown, began meeting regularly for prayer and Bible study sessions. On January 26, 
1996 a meeting was held to officially organize the church and a Board of Trustees was 
elected. At a meeting of the Louisiana Conference on January 29, 1996, Reverend York 


7 
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submitted a plan of action, a copy of the official minutes of the meeting, and a list of 
actual and prospective members to Bishop Johnson and the Louisiana Conference. 

Bishop Joseph Johnson convened a special worship service to obtain financial support for 
the church, which came by way of donations from denominational departments, churches, 
and other sources. 

The officers signed an agreement to purchase a certain building, located at 2364 
Thomas Delpit Drive, on the corner of Taft Street and Thomas Delpit Drive, in the 
subdivision of South Baton Rouge, and re-subdivided as Square #35 Suburb South Baton 
Rouge, Lot 28, in Baton Rouge, Louisiana. The building was located in a particular 
section of the South Baton Rouge community known as “The Bottom.” The purchase 
took place on July 31, 1996. The church underwent significant renovations prior to being 
dedicated by Bishop Nathaniel Jarrett, the then Presiding Bishop of the Louisiana 
Conference. The membership of the church slowly increased and the majority of new 
members were commuters who lived outside the South Baton Rouge community. It was 
later learned that a negative stigma was attached to the building, and many in the 
community would not come because of that. Supposedly, the previous congregants were 
“Spiritualists,” whose religion was a mix of Catholicism and Voodoo. Prior to 
renovations, the walls of the building depicted what was described as “Saints.” One 
particular scene that was etched in the inside wall directly above the entrance was a dark, 
gloomy representation of Saint Peter stepping on the devil—the devil had horns and a 
tail. For several years the membership hovered between thirty to forty persons. A number 
of associate ministers assisted with its growth and development, two of which are 
currently pastors in the Louisiana Conference. 
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After approximately ten years in the South Baton Rouge community the church 
began looking for another building because of growth in the membership. A member of 
the church spotted a vacant church building in the city of Baker that was not far from his 
home. A number of the members lived in North Baton Rouge and in the city of Baker. 

The building was eventually listed for sale and the church finalized the purchase in 
October 2009. Extensive renovations were done in the sanctuary and the dedicatory 
services were held in April 2010 under the episcopal leadership of Bishop Darryl B. 
Starnes. The church has added a number of new members and ministries since relocating. 
The current ministerial staff includes the pastor and three associate ministers. The 
relocation to the city of Baker, though a smaller community, still places the church in an 
urban, African-American community that is part of the Baton Rouge Metropolitan Area. 1 

The overarching need that emerged from the contextual analysis is for the Faith 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church to become engaged and invested in the 
surrounding community, as evidenced by the development and implementation of 
ministries that seek to meet identified community needs, and most notably in relation to 
individuals with disabilities. There is a perceived disconnection between the Faith Church 
and the surrounding community, which appears to be an unintended consequence of an 
inwardly focused congregation. The church’s inward focus is an attitudinal disposition 
and inclination to focus on the needs and interests of the church, as opposed to the needs 
and interests of the community. There are a number of factors that may have contributed 
to the present situation; a significant percentage (54%) of the current adult membership 
were either previous members of the hometown church of the organizing members, 

1 “History of the Faith African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church,” as compiled by various 
members for the April 2010 Church Dedication Committee. 
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previous members of the same denomination, but from other churches, or have some 
connection to Amite, Louisiana. The fact that over half of the adult membership has some 
kind of connection to Amite, Louisiana means that this group shares religious, 
geographical, social, familial, educational, attitudinal, cultural, and historical experiences 
that others in the congregation have not experienced. These factors appear to have 
contributed to the formation of a core group within the church with its own unique 
identity. Though the shared history and experiences could help to form a strong, cohesive 
group, it also seems plausible that the commonalities shared by the group could 
potentially exclude others from the group, and therefore, result in a church that is 
inwardly focused and “closed” to outsiders. The majority of the adult congregation (83%) 
commutes to the church from outside the three-mile radius, and several have more than a 
one-hour commute to the church. 

There is also a need for the pastor to model community engagement and to be 
intentional in regards to community outreach efforts. The church’s voice has been 
conspicuously absent in relation to social justice issues and community discourses 
concerning the plight and needs of the community, and especially in instances of 
controversy. The recent controversies concerning the killings of Trayvon Martin, Michael 
Brown, Eric Garner, Tamir Rice, and Baton Rouge resident Alton Sterling, exposed the 
church’s failure in this regard; all were unarmed African American males, with the latter 
three killed by policemen. As the analysis indicated, the lack of pastoral leadership is a 
contributing factor to the church's failure to be responsive and vocal about social justice 
issues. The pastor’s lack of responsiveness is not intentional or malicious, but is largely 
the result of prohibitions from secular employment. The pastor is employed by a state 
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governmental agency, which prohibits employees from certain political activities and 
discourses. It is important that leadership provide an example for the congregation. This 
is especially important in this church since most of the organizing members were 
previous members of a church that did not speak to social justice issues, nor did it seek to 
engage the community; therefore, it was not a model of ministry that the majority of the 
members ever experienced. It appears that the congregation’s inward focus, the lack of 
pastoral leadership, and the lack of a historical reference or framework for community 
engagement have resulted in a disconnection between the church and community—and 
this disconnection is manifested in critical gaps between the needs of the community and 
the ministries of the church. 

A number of needs are readily apparent as revealed in the analysis, one of which 
is the need to support single parents who serve as heads of households with children 
between the ages of ten to eighteen. Approximately 41% of all households in the study 
area with children between these ages are headed by single females, which equates to 
about 1,237 households. This significantly exceeds the United States average, which is 
only 26%; therefore, households with children headed by single females are almost 60% 
above the national average. 2 The average within the church does not come close to this 
figure, and is even lower than the national average—single females head approximately 
12% of the households, and 4% (five) have children between the ages of zero and 
eighteen. One could assume that the church has no ministry initiatives to address 
potential problems or challenges of this segment of the community because there is no 
significant representation of this population in the congregation. This statistic also means 

2 1990-2012 Percept Group, “Ministry Area Profile 2012: Faith African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church,” 2012, 3-4. 
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that there is a disproportionate absence of husbands in these households, and the church 
is doing nothing to address this one factor that causes a disproportionate percentage of 
single mothers to be the head of households—the absence of the male. The other side of 
the coin is the significant presence of males as heads of households with children 
between the ages of zero to eighteen. Approximately 11% of these households fall into 
this category, with the national average being 8%, which corresponds to a 37% increase 
above the national average. 3 Combining these two categories means that 52% of all 
households with children between the ages of zero to eighteen have a single parent as the 
head of household—the national average is 33%. This represents a disproportionate 
presence of single parents in the community. Furthermore, the disparities in education, 
poverty, and the rate of unemployment, all of which are higher than the United States 
averages and have historically been regarded as social justice issues, could exacerbate the 
challenges encountered by this population. 

There is a glaring similarity between the surrounding community and the Faith 
Church in relation to the presence of “Millennials,” which are persons between the ages 
of eleven to thirty. There seems to be a two-fold need that emerges from this group; a 
need for the church to be perceived by the group as relevant, and for the church to better 
communicate its’ value and relevance to the group. Thirty-three percent (33%) of the 
population in the study area and 30% of the congregation are Millennials. This same 
group comprises 27% of the nation’s population, which correlates to 22.5% above the 
national average. 4 There is a grave concern about the disconnection between the needs of 
this population and the church's ability to speak to, and address these needs. This issue 

3 1990-2012 Percept Group, “Ministry Area Profile 2012,” 3, 6. 

4 1990-2012 Percept Group, “Ministry Area Profile 2012,” 3-4. 
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recently surfaced in discussions on the local church and district levels between the pastor, 
presiding elder and persons in this demographic. The groups expressed a number of 
concerns about the local church and district, such as their inability to perceive the value 
of the church, the perception that worship norms and traditions are outdated, what they 
perceived as disrespectful actions and words directed toward them by older members of 
the congregation, and an inability to see the church’s relevance to contemporary society. 
The groups seemed to display indifference toward the church and some even expressed 
their intent to leave once they become free of parental control. 

The analysis also revealed a conspicuous absence of individuals with disabilities 
in the church’s membership, in addition to a lack of intentional outreach and ministries to 
address the multiple needs of this population, such as education, employment, poverty, 
discrimination, housing, pay equity, and health care. A survey of the church’s 
membership records revealed only two persons with physical disabilities that are visible 
and readily apparent, one of which is a young child who ambulates with the assistance of 
leg braces and a walker. This does not account for those who may have psychological, 
psychiatric, emotional, cognitive, or other hidden challenges that could be classified as 
disabling. 

In light of the aforementioned distinctions in disabilities, it seems appropriate to 
review common definitions for disability. Legal definitions of disability vary according to 
legislative intent. The Rehabilitation Act of 1973 prohibits discrimination on the basis of 
disability for any program that receives federal funding. Section 504 of the Rehabilitation 
Act is specific to accommodating students with disabilities to assure that they have access 
to public education and the same educational opportunities as would students who do not 
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have disabilities. Students who meet the following definition of disability would be 
protected under Section 504; “have a physical or mental impairment that substantially 
limits one or more major life activities; or have a record of such an impairment; or be 
regarded as having such an impairment.” 5 This definition of disability focuses on the 
impairment of the individual and how the impairment negatively impacts a major life 
activity, such as “caring for one’s self, performing manual tasks, walking, seeing, 
hearing, speaking, breathing, learning, and working.” In subsequent amendments to the 
legislation “Congress provided additional examples of general activities that are major 
life activities, including eating, sleeping, standing, lifting, bending, reading, 
concentrating, thinking, and communicating.” 6 

The Americans with Disabilities Act (ADA) of 1990 applies to public entities in 
addition to certain private entities. It prohibits discrimination in “employment, State and 
local government, public accommodations, commercial facilities, transportation, and 
telecommunications.” 7 The definition of disability under the ADA is broader than the 
definition in the Rehabilitation Act and provides protection for persons who “have a 
relationship or association with an individual with a disability.” Under the ADA, a 
person with a disability is one “who has a physical or mental impairment that 
substantially limits one or more major life activities, a person who has a history or record 


5 U.S. Department of Education, “Protecting Students with Disabilities: Frequently Asked 
Questions about Section 504 and the Education of Children with Disabilities,” Office for Civil Rights, 
accessed October 13, 2017, http://www2.ed.gov/about/offices/list/ocr/504faq.html. 

6 U.S. Department of Education, “Protecting Students with Disabilities,” accessed October 13, 
2017, http://www2.ed.gov/about/offices/list/ocr/504faq.html. 

7 U.S. Department of Justice, “A Guide to Disability Rights Law,” Civil Rights Division, July 
2009, accessed October 13, 2017, https://www.ada.gov/cguide.htm. 
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of such an impairment, or a person who is perceived by others as having such an 
impairment.” 8 

The challenge with both definitions is that the barrier to major life activities is 
attributed to the individual’s “impairment” and “brokenness;” and therefore, does not 
acknowledge the social construct of disability that results from the “brokenness” of 
society’s structures, buildings, beliefs, values, behaviors, and attitudes. The 
aforementioned definitions of disability, with its focus on physical impairment, is the 
operative definition for the remainder of this project; however, a definition that 
recognizes the social construct of disability would be, “the loss or limitation of 
opportunities to take part in society on an equal level with others due to social and 
environmental barriers.” 9 

The 2010-2014 American Community Survey (ACS), which is based on data 
from the United States Census Bureau, indicates that 12.3% of the population in the 
United States reports having a disability. The percentages are significantly higher for the 
State of Louisiana and the city of Baker, which are 15% and 14.5% respectively. 10 The 
census data also reveals disparities in disability between the White and African American 
populations nationwide, which is 12.7% for Whites and 13.8% for African Americans. 
The gap between Whites and African Americans is narrow in Louisiana, where 15.1% of 
Whites 15.4% of African Americans report having a disability. The trend is reversed in 
Baker, Louisiana, which is where the church is located; however, a superficial listing of 

8 U.S. Department of Justice, “A Guide to Disability Rights Law,” accessed October 13, 2017, 
https://www.ada.gov/cguide.htm. 

9 Disability Wales Anabledd Cymru, “The Social Model of Disability,” accessed October 13, 

2017, http://www.disabilitywales.org/social-model/. 

10 U.S. Census Bureau, “Disability Characteristics: 2010-2014 American Community Survey 5- 
Year Estimates,” accessed December 21, 2015, http://www.census.gov. 
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the numbers and percentages is not sufficient to understand the depth of the impact on the 
African American community. In Baker, 26.7% of whites (749) and 11.4% (1,186) of 
African Americans identify with having a disability, but the impact is greater to the 
African American community since it comprises 76% of the population in Baker. 11 
Though the state is diverse in relation to race and ethnicity, this is not the case in the city 
of Baker or in the community in which the church is located. African Americans make up 
77.3% of Baker’s population, while 20.5% are white. Conversely, the state’s population 
is 32% black and 62.6% white. 12 The impact becomes even more significant when one 
considers the racial demographics of the three mile radius around the church; 
approximately 18% of the population is white and 79% is African American. 13 This 
suggests the presence of a greater number of persons impacted by disability in the 
surrounding community. Statistics also reveal a high incidence of disability among 
persons age sixty-five and over; 36.3% in the United States, 41.9% in Louisiana, and 
54.9% in Baker, Louisiana. 14 The major concern for this specific population is that there 
is likely a disproportionate impact on the African American community due to the 
challenges related to accessing quality health care and insurance coverage. 

A statistical review concerning the prevalence of disability among the non- 
institutionalized, working-age population in Louisiana indicates that African Americans 
and Native Americans experience disability at rates that exceed White Americans, which 

11 U.S. Census Bureau, “Disability Characteristics,” accessed December 21, 2015, 
http://www.census.gov. 

12 U.S. Census Bureau, “State and County Quick Facts: Baker (city), Louisiana,” accessed 
December 21, 2015, http://quickfacts.census.gov/qfd/states/22/2203985.html. 

13 1990-2012 Percept Group, “Ministry Area Profile 2012,” 4. 

14 U.S. Census Bureau, “Disability Characteristics,” accessed December 21, 2015, 
http://www.census.gov. 
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are 15.8%, 23%, and 13.3% respectively. The data indicates that Asian Americans 
experience disability at a disproportionately lower rate (4.2%) than all racial and ethnic 
populations in the state. 15 The prevalence of disability among racial and ethnic 
populations also exceeds the prevalence among Louisiana’s general population, which is 
15.4%. 16 

An examination of the characteristics of the United States labor force in 2015 
reveals additional disparities between individuals who are not disabled and those who are 
disabled; the unemployment rate for persons without a disability is 5.1% and those with a 
disability is more than double, 10.7%. The disparity widens when race and ethnicity 
become factors; the unemployment rate for white persons with a disability is 9.6%, but 
the rate is 17.4% for African Americans with a disability. 17 

All of the aforementioned issues are weighty and serious. The church’s failure to 
respond to social justice issues, to engage in ministries to meet needs of single parents, to 
fail to be relevant to the Millennial, and to neglect the multiplicity of needs of 
individuals with disabilities could result from attitudes that have contributed to an inward 
focus as opposed to a focus on the community. It is my assumption that attitudinal 
barriers could be a contributing factor to the lack of outreach and ministry initiatives for 
individuals with disabilities. The church’s failure to engage this population results in a 
social justice conundrum. Historically, the church has been the voice of the community, 
and especially in regards to social injustices. The community would come together in the 

15 W. Erickson, C. Lee, and S. von Schrader, 2012 Disability Status Report: Louisiana (Ithaca, 

NY: Cornell University Employment and Disability Institute, 2014), 5. 

16 Erickson, Lee, and Schrader, 2012 Disability Status Report, 5. 

17 U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics News Release, USDL-16-1248: Persons 
with a Disability: Labor Force Characteristics—2015 (Washington, DC, 2016). 
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church and collectively express hurts, frustrations, and concerns, and the church would 
serve as the voice of the community to express injustices to the prevailing authorities and 
powers. The absence of individuals with disabilities, and the lack of outreach ministry 
initiatives to the population, significantly compromises the authenticity of the church’s 
voice and ability to speak and advocate on behalf of the community. Because the 
population has no presence in the life of the church, and the church is doing nothing to 
engage the disability community, the church’s authenticity is compromised among those 
in the disability community. Lester Agyei McCorn, in his Africentric model of 
community engagement, indicates that the black church historically fulfilled multiple 
roles and functions in the community, to include that of “social agency, educational 
institution, mutual aid society, and political advocacy organization.” 18 McCorn asserts 
that though the historical themes of the black church have revolved around survival and 
liberation, the contemporary church must move toward reconciliation and restoration— 
namely, a reconciliation between the church and the community in which it resides, and a 
restoration of a theology that opposes “American individualism.” 19 The reconciliation 
specific to this endeavor is between the church and the disability community. 

Ministry Journey 

Individuals with disabilities have figured prominently throughout my life. My 
earliest memories of childhood include a man in my neighborhood who was blind and 
achieved complete independence in navigating the community and his environment 


18 Lester Agyei McCorn, Standing on Holy Common Ground: An Africentric Ministry Approach 
To Prophetic Community Engagement, (Chicago, IL: MMGI Books, 2013), 34. 

19 McCorn, Standing on Holy Common Ground, 45-47. 
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through the use of a white cane. He was so adept at using the white cane that most of the 
children in the neighborhood believed he could see, and was faking blindness to get a 
government check. Years later, I learned that he was totally blind and had no light 
perception as a result of an automobile accident. Then there was my first cousin, who had 
a congenital condition that prevented her from walking without the use of leg braces. I 
recall her “walking” around the house on her knees, and no one seemed to consider her as 
disadvantaged, because that was how she “walked.” It was only after a number of 
surgeries that she was able to ambulate without the need of assistive devices. Normal 
interactions with family members with disabilities have been an ever-present part of my 
life; this includes a cousin (deceased) diagnosed with schizophrenia, a nephew with 
severe autism who is an adult and does not communicate with words, a brother-in-law 
who is blind and completely independent, a niece living with a debilitating form of lupus, 
and a number of other family members who have had challenges with mental health 
issues, substance abuse, intellectual disabilities, and others. Individuals with disabilities 
surrounded me, but they were never labeled as “disabled,” because their disability was 
considered to be part of their normal being. 

My educational background has uniquely equipped me with specialized 
knowledge and skills that would enable me to pursue a project related to the disability 
population. I earned a bachelor’s degree in Electronic Engineering Technology from 
Southern University and A&M College in 1986. Though I chose this major for reasons 
that were less than noble (to make money), the technical nature of the curriculum 
equipped me with the skill to troubleshoot, analyze, and integrate systems. These are 
generic skills that would prove beneficial for any research initiative. The master’s degree 
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in Rehabilitation Counseling from Southern University in May 1997 equipped me with a 
broad base of knowledge and a specific skill set that also lend themselves to any project 
that revolves around disability issues. The purpose of the graduate program was to equip 
individuals with the knowledge and skills to render them competent in the provision of 
public-sector vocational rehabilitation services to individuals with disabilities in a 
pluralistic and multicultural society. As a result of matriculating in the graduate program, 

I gained skills and knowledge in various areas related to disability, including but not 
limited to, medical aspects of disability, theories of counseling, statistical analysis, 
evaluation and assessment methods, assistive technology and rehabilitation engineering, 
and accessibility and accommodation methods. The focus of the graduate program was 
on acquiring multicultural rehabilitation counseling techniques that would seek to be 
responsive to the needs of individuals with disabilities a pluralistic society, and especially 
in regards to individuals from diverse racial and ethnic groups. Consequently, I embraced 
the concept of having unconditional positive regard for all individuals, regardless of 
disability, ethnicity, or other elements of diversity. 

The graduate curriculum required students to either complete a research paper or a 
thesis project towards fulfilling the degree requirements—I chose the latter. The thesis 
required an extensive literature review, development and implementation of a research 
methodology, data collection, an exhaustive analysis of the research findings, and a 
thorough discussion of the implications for the rehabilitation profession—all of which are 
skills and experiences transferrable to this project. Finally, the thesis had to be defended 
before a committee. The research for the thesis employed a series of focus groups to 
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gather qualitative data. Experience with this methodology will be of benefit since action 
research tends to produce more qualitative measures than quantitative. 20 

My studies at Wesley Biblical Seminary and United Theological Seminary have 
equipped me with the exegetical and hermeneutical skills to engage in critical inquiry to 
assure that the project is biblically and theologically grounded. Having taken biblical and 
theological courses at two seminaries with divergent views of scripture provide 
perspectives that others may not have. My understanding of the nature of scripture and its 
impact on my faith journey took me from a place of extreme devastation to extreme 
liberation. Wesley Seminary is regarded as more conservative and fundamentalist in its 
approach to scripture, with an emphasis on biblical inerrancy and scriptural infallibility. 
The emphasis was on personal and corporate spiritual growth and development, but what 
was absent was how scripture should inform our understanding about social justice issues 
and the plight and conditions of oppressed, underprivileged, and marginalized 
populations. United Seminary is more open to alternative understandings of texts that 
stand in opposition to traditional fundamentalism. This allows for diverse hermeneutical 
approaches used to support various theologies, such as Afrocentrism, Liberation, and 
Feminism, among others. The insights and skills acquired from United have transformed 
my theological understandings about disability and my worldview, and have especially 
helped me to see the manner in which the biblical writer’s concerns about social justice 
permeate the sacred texts. The new insights gained will be useful in this project. 

There are a number of professional development experiences that have served to 
equip me with skills that have prepared me for this project. I have served the disability 

20 Jean McNiff and Jack Whitehead, You and Your Action Research Project (New York, NY: 
Routledge, 2010), 155-174. 
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community for more than twenty-eight years through my secular employment with the 
State of Louisiana. The disability population has historically been marginalized, rejected, 
oppressed, devalued, and discriminated against in practically every country and every 
culture. Serving as a practitioner and an advocate for this population have kept me 
immersed in social justice issues through the disability rights movement that led to the 
passing of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, as amended, and the Americans with 
Disabilities Act of 1990, regarded as landmark civil rights legislation. The population is 
still marginalized with an unbelievably high rate of unemployment, which was more than 
13% in 2013 and disproportionately higher than that of any other identifiable group. 21 
The population is subjected to condescension, prejudicial attitudes, and biases. My years 
of service as a Rehabilitation Counselor, state agency administrator, and advocate for this 
population have made me sensitive to all who are marginalized and find themselves at a 
disadvantage in their attempts to experience full inclusion and acceptance in the larger 
society. 

For several years I served as the agencies’ coordinator of the Cultural Diversity 
Initiative, which was a nationwide effort to equip rehabilitation professionals with the 
skills to become competent in providing culturally responsive services to diverse 
populations, and especially to those from diverse racial and ethnic populations. A 
component of the initiative involved community outreach and engagement in order to 
increase the minority participation rate in the vocational rehabilitation program. This was 
driven by Section 21 of the Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 1992, which recognized 
that though certain racial and ethnic minority groups experienced significant disabilities 
at rates much higher than the majority population, these same groups were not adequately 

21 U.S. Department of Labor, USDL-16-1248. 
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represented in the state-federal vocational rehabilitation program. Furthermore, the 
United States Congress cited nationwide research that revealed “patterns of inequitable 
treatment” of racial and ethnic minorities throughout the rehabilitation process. 22 I 
received training through the University of Arkansas in the areas of community outreach 
and engagement, and also in the area of conducting comprehensive needs analyses in 
order to identify gaps in service delivery. These are transferable skills and knowledge 
that can be applied to the project since the ultimate goal is for the church to engage in 
intentional efforts at outreach. 

In my current role as a state agency administrator, I am responsible for overseeing 
the statewide delivery of services to approximately 20,000 individuals with disabilities. 
This is accomplished through twelve regional and area offices across the state whose 
managers are under my supervision. The administration of a statewide service delivery 
organization requires a certain level of competence and skill in relation to engaging, 
nurturing, and sustaining collaborative relationships with numerous stakeholders who 
have diverse interests; such stakeholders include legislators, federal partners, advocacy 
groups, other state agencies, and individuals with disabilities, to name a few. Through my 
collective experiences and a number of professional development activities, I have 
acquired a relationship-building skill set that could be transferred to efforts of community 
engagement. 

Though there have been a number of professional development initiatives that 
have imparted knowledge and skill that could potentially prove beneficial to the project, 
there are three in particular that have been most beneficial. I completed a thirty-two hour 

22 Library of Congress, “Bill Text of the 102 nd Congress (1991-1992),” accessed December 9, 
2014, http://thomas.loc.gov/cgi-bin/query/F?cl02:l:./temp/~cl02mmXsLw:e65734. 
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Leadership Development Program through Wolf Creek Business Growth Institute in 
December of 2009 that focused on personal accountability, aligning productive teams, 
and building a thriving team culture. Another personal leadership development course 
taught by the University of Arkansas titled “Community Leadership Initiative for Change 
Knowledge (CLICK),” helped me identify specific leadership strengths and weaknesses 
that could contribute to the success of this project. Some of the identified strengths are 
my inclination to be proactive, to achieve win-win solutions, to seek to fully understand 
an issue, and my ability to synergize complex issues. Lastly, I am a graduate of the 
National Rehabilitation Leadership Institute Executive Leadership Seminar, a 
collaborative training program between San Diego State University and George 
Washington University. It is regarded as the premier professional development program 
in the nation for persons in rehabilitation leadership positions. The cohort came together 
for four one-week sessions over a period of a year and a half and was led by nationally 
recognized leaders in the field of rehabilitation. The focus of the final project was on 
reframing organizations, and specifically in regards to strategies that would transform a 
“good organization” to one that is a “high performer.” Participants were required to 
identify an issue in the organization, internal and external strengths and restraints that 
would potentially impact the issue, and propose systemic and organizational changes to 
remedy the issue. In order to navigate the project, participants had to gain knowledge 
about organizational structures, cultures, and values—and not only in relation to the 
organization, but also in relation to the community, the population served, and the various 
stakeholders. The knowledge and skill gained through this initiative is transferrable to 
reframing any organization and will likely come to bear upon the proposed project, since 
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the church’s current structure, culture, attitudes, and values may be counterproductive to 
community engagement, and therefore, may need to be re-shaped. 

My spiritual journey and the identified needs of my context find convergence in 
ministry to persons with disabilities. This area represents the perfect intersection of my 
life experiences, education, professional development, profession, and vocation. The 
single factor that propels me towards a project that promotes the full inclusion of 
individuals with disabilities in the life of the church is the profound impact that family 
members with disabilities have had on my personal and spiritual growth and my vocation 
as a pastor in the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. 

The absence of any substantive representation of individuals with disabilities from 
the congregational life of the church, and the lack of ministries to address their unique 
needs is a problem that is inexplicable when one considers the following realities; (1) 
individuals with disabilities have a significant presence in the city of Baker and the three- 
mile radius around the church, (2) my entire professional career in secular employment 
has been devoted to advocating for, and seeking to empower individuals with disabilities, 
and (3) the greater part of my educational and professional development have been 
devoted to developing skills to better serve this population. Experiences throughout my 
spiritual journey have uniquely equipped me to confront this issue within my context. 

Two themes run like a thread throughout my spiritual journey; (1) my personal 
experiences of exclusion, rejection, and being the recipient of negative attitudes, and (2) 
the significant presence of individuals with disabilities throughout my life. As a result of 
my perceived disconnection with my biological father, dysfunctional and traumatic 
relationships, and feelings of devaluation because of my personal appearance, I 
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empathize and uniquely identify with those who are marginalized, left out, stigmatized, 
and negatively labeled. These experiences, though painful and at times debilitating, have 
served to prepare me to confront negative and prejudicial attitudes and biases that 
function as barriers for individuals with disabilities. Furthermore, my theological 
training has equipped me with the skills to explore alternative readings and 
understandings of biblical texts that do not perpetuate negative attitudes about disability, 
and especially in relation to the commonly held belief that personal sin is the cause of 
disability. 

As a result of the conspicuous absence of individuals with disabilities and 
ministries that seek to meet their needs, I propose to explore and confront negative and 
prejudicial attitudes that could be barriers to the disability population by developing, 
preaching, and teaching a theology of belonging. My operative assumption is that the 
prevailing negative attitudes, stereotypes, and biases about disability that are present in 
the general population are also present in the congregation. Negative attitudes are 
manifested in stereotypes, attitudes, values, beliefs, and behaviors. These attitudes 
include, but are not limited to, seeing individuals with disabilities as incompetent, objects 
of pity, non-contributors, consumers of resources, and symbols of divine judgment 
because of sin. Positive attitudes see individuals with disabilities as differently abled, 
contributors, valued, and deserving of full inclusion. The scope of the project will be 
limited to addressing congregational and individual attitudes that serve as barriers to the 
full inclusion of individuals with disabilities in the life of the church. 

One of the things that inform and shape our attitudes is our theology, and 
especially as it relates to attitudes towards disability as evidenced in scripture. The 
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project will seek “attitudinal change” through a theological reorientation. It will seek to 
address what we believe about God and how God regards disability. A revised theology 
could inform our language in preaching, prayer, and praise. Instead of the worship leader 
encouraging the congregation to praise because, “I didn’t see anybody being rolled in this 
morning,” or because “you’ve got legs to walk and eyes to see,” worshipers would be 
encouraged to praise even if they were rolled in, and even if they do not have eyes to see! 
Our beliefs and language are reflections of our theology, and therefore, ministry that 
values individuals with disabilities must be informed by a theology that values 
individuals with disabilities. 

Again, the scope of the project will be limited to addressing attitudes that could 
potentially become barriers to inclusion. There are a multiplicity of social justice ills that 
plague this population, such as disproportionately high rates of unemployment, poverty, 
institutionalization, and incarceration. This population has been subjected to housing 
discrimination, wage disparities, are increasingly becoming victims of crime, and have 
been exploited for the benefit of corporate capitalism. This is the only identifiable group 
of persons in the United States for which an employer can apply for, and be granted, a 
special Wage Certificate that allows them to pay this particular group sub-minimum 
wages. Section 14(c) of the Fair Labor Standards Act provides the legal basis for 
employers to pay wages less than the federal minimum wage to individuals with 
disabilities. 23 It is vitally important for individuals with disabilities to be represented in 
the church, because the church has historically served as the voice of the disenfranchised 


23 U.S. Department of Labor, “Section 14(c) Subminimum Wage Certificate Program,” accessed 
February 24, 2017, https://www.dol.gov/odep/pdf/ChapterTwol4cProgram.pdf. 
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and downtrodden, and representation from the disability community adds authenticity 
and validity to that voice. 

The proposed research question is, “What can I do to address attitudes towards 
individuals with disabilities among members of the Faith African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church?” The outcome of the project would be the development of a model that 
could be replicated in other churches interested in confronting negative and prejudicial 
attitudes concerning individuals with disabilities, and most especially those attitudes that 
have been informed by theological assumptions and misrepresentations. Such attitudes 
can result in barriers to the full inclusion and integration of individuals with disabilities in 
the life of a church, and must be addressed to develop a place of belonging for this 
population. The project will include the following components: (1) assess the 
congregation’s attitudes about disability, (2) develop and present a preaching and 
teaching series on selected disability texts from the perspective of liberation theology, 
and (3) re-assessing the congregation to determine the impact on attitudes. The research 
participants referred to as the “congregation” will include a sample of the members of the 
church. 

I seek to learn about viable solutions and alternatives to overcome or mitigate the 
attitudinal and theological barriers that hinder the full participation of individuals with 
disabilities in the life of the church. There are certainly a number of additional issues that 
demand consideration for churches that intend to develop places of belonging for 
individuals with disabilities, such as the physical accessibility of buildings and worship 
space, accommodations that would be needed for persons to participate in worship 
liturgies, parking accommodations, outreach strategies, the development of ministries that 
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address housing, transportation, employment, advocacy, and a multitude of other 
concerns; however, this project will only seek to address the attitudinal barriers, which is 
a first step towards developing a place of belonging for individuals with disabilities in the 
local church. 


Conclusion 

The proposed topic for the project is “Developing an Attitude of Belonging for 
Individuals with Disabilities in the Faith African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church.” The 
problem the project seeks to address is negative attitudes towards individuals with 
disabilities that result in barriers to outreach and ministry that is specific to this 
population. The purpose of the project is to explore the presence of negative attitudes 
regarding individuals with disabilities in the Faith AME Zion Church and what impact a 
liberating hermeneutic of disability could have on attitudes. My assumptions are twofold; 
that negative attitudes are present among members, and that a hermeneutic that does not 
regard disability as divine judgment will reorient perspective and correct negative 


attitudes. 



CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL LOUNDATIONS 


There are two passages in the Protestant canon that represent powerful 
affirmations of the inclusive nature of the kingdom of God, Second Samuel the ninth 
chapter and Mark 2:1-12. Both speak specifically to a place of belonging in the kingdom 
for those who are marginalized, and especially as it relates to individuals with disabilities. 

The entirety of Second Samuel the ninth chapter deals specifically with acts of 
kindness that David extends to Mephibosheth, who is Jonathan’s son and, apparently, the 
only surviving male member of Saul’s family. David actively seeks out a surviving 
member of Saul’s family to show God’s kindness, which is only extended to 
Mephibosheth because of the covenant made between David and Jonathan. Mephibosheth 
acquired a disability at the age of five as a result of being dropped by his nurse. Though 
Mephibosheth comes from the family of his enemy, and though he was disabled, David 
assigned him a seat at his table. Mephibosheth was assigned a permanent place of honor 
and was treated as one of the king’s sons—he was granted a place of belonging in 
David’s kingdom! 

Mark 2:1-12 represents a gospel healing narrative in which Jesus first forgives, 
and then heals a paralyzed man who was brought to Jesus by four men. The sequence and 
order of Jesus’ actions toward the paralyzed man appears to link sin and disability with 
forgiveness and healing. It would be a logical conclusion that the paralyzed man’s sin 
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was the cause for his disability; however, an understanding of the passage within the 
larger context indicates that the narrative has more to do with revealing Jesus’ authority 
as opposed to suggesting a link between sin and disability. The narrative also reveals a 
strategy for overcoming barriers. The crowd was a barrier that prevented the four men 
from getting the paralyzed man to Jesus, but their communal spirit and resourcefulness 
resulted in a strategy that got the paralyzed man to Jesus! 

This chapter will seek to follow Gorman’s pattern for exegetical exercises. The 
exegesis will begin with the text of the selected passage from the New Revised Standard 
Version and an introduction to the passage. The introduction will include a succinct thesis 
statement. The next section will explore the literary context, in which evidence gleaned 
from the immediate, larger, rhetorical, and canonical contexts will be examined. 
Following this, the historical, social, and cultural contexts will be explored to determine 
their contributions toward the meaning they bring to the text. The next section will focus 
on the form, structure, and movement of the selected passage. This section will address 
issues related to the genre and form of the text, the presence of structural relationships, 
and whether there are elements present that help to move the text from beginning to end. 
A close reading and analysis will examine key words, clauses, sentences, and themes. 

The synthesis will seek to bring together the key findings from each section in order to 
arrive at a logical and coherent understanding of what the text meant to the original 
hearers or readers. This section will include statements about the meaning, purpose, and 
function of the text. This section will also consult commentaries and other voices that 
have previously engaged the text in order to confirm, correct, and enlarge upon the 
understanding of the passage. The final section will consist of a reflection, which will 
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provide the opportunity for theological considerations of how the text forms, informs, and 
transforms contemporary thinking, beliefs, and practices. 1 


Old Testament 

David asked, “Is there still anyone left of the house of Saul to whom I may show 
kindness for Jonathan’s sake?” Now there was a servant of the house of Saul 
whose name was Ziba, and he was summoned to David. The king said to him, 
“Are you Ziba?” And he said, “At your service!” The king said, “Is there anyone 
remaining of the house of Saul to whom I may show the kindness of God?” Ziba 
said to the king, “There remains a son of Jonathan; he is crippled in his feet.” The 
king said to him, “Where is he?” Ziba said to the king, “He is in the house of 
Machir son of Ammiel, at Lo-debar.” Then King David sent and brought him 
from the house of Machir son of Ammiel, at Lo-debar. Mephibosheth son of 
Jonathan son of Saul came to David, and fell on his face and did obeisance. David 
said, “Mephibosheth!” He answered, “I am your servant.” David said to him, “Do 
not be afraid, for I will show you kindness for the sake of your father Jonathan; I 
will restore to you all the land of your grandfather Saul, and you yourself shall eat 
at my table always.” He did obeisance and said, “What is your servant, that you 
should look upon a dead dog such as I?” Then the king summoned Saul’s servant 
Ziba, and said to him, “All that belonged to Saul and to all his house I have given 
to your master’s grandson. You and your sons and your servants shall till the land 
for him, and shall bring in the produce, so that your master’s grandson may have 
food to eat; but your master’s grandson Mephibosheth shall always eat at my 
table.” Now Ziba had fifteen sons and twenty servants. Then Ziba said to the king, 
“According to all that my lord the king commands his servant, so your servant 
will do.” Mephibosheth ate at David’s table, like one of the king’s sons. 
Mephibosheth had a young son whose name was Mica. And all who lived in 
Ziba’s house became Mephibosheth’s servants. Mephibosheth lived in Jerusalem, 
for he always ate at the king’s table. Now he was lame in both his feet. 2 

Second Samuel the ninth chapter is regarded as a historical account of David’s acts of 

kindness to Mephibosheth in fulfillment of a covenant between David and Jonathan. 

Mephibosheth’s disability is prominent in the text and evidence suggests that it 

contributed to a life of exclusion and marginalization. David’s acts of kindness transform 


1 Michael J. Gorman, Elements of Biblical Exegesis: A Basic Guide for Students and Ministers 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2009), 63-139. 

2 Biblical citations within this document are from the New Revised Standard Version unless stated 
otherwise, 2 Samuel 9. 
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Mephibosheth’s existence in relation to economic self-sufficiency, his social status, and 
even his living arrangements. This exegetical paper will show that David provided 
Mephibosheth with a permanent place of belonging in the holy city of Jerusalem, at the 
king’s table, and in the king’s presence—all of which should have been impossible 
because of Mephibosheth’s disability. 

Literary Context 

The selected passage is found at the beginning of a larger context that comprises 
Second Samuel nine through twenty and First Kings One and Two. There are differing 
opinions concerning the overarching theme of this section. Some consider it as a 
“Succession Narrative” that addresses the issue of who will succeed David as the next 
king of Israel, 3 while an alternative reading sees this section as “The Court History of 
David,” 4 a recounting of the historical events that occurred with David’s court and family 
during his reign. 5 

In regards to the immediate context, the selected passage is between two chapters 
that describe David’s military victories as he establishes his reign over Israel. The 
chapters that precede and follow begin with the phrase “Some time afterward,” and the 
placement of chapter nine reflects a certain disconnection from the narrative. It reads as if 
it was an editor’s addition or insertion into the narrative, which supports the claim that 

3 Michael D. Coogan, The Old Testament. A Historical and Literary Introduction to the Hebrew 
Scriptures (New York, NY: Oxford University Press, 2011), 250-251. 

4 William Sanford Lasor, David Allan Hubbard, and Frederic William Bush, Old Testament 
Survey: The Message, Form, and Background of the Old Testament (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1996), 187. 

5 Bruce C. Birch et al., A Theological Introduction to the Old Testament (Nashville, TN: Abingdon 
Press, 2005), 243. 
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Second Samuel the ninth chapter is the beginning of a section of another source 
document. Coogan asserts that there is evidence that various source documents were used 
throughout Second Samuel, and that the ninth chapter is the result of the hypothetical 
“Succession Narrative.” 6 This is a plausible explanation for the break in the flow of the 
historical narrative; therefore, the meaning derived from the rhetorical context depends 
upon whether the larger narrative is considered as a “succession narrative” or a “court 
narrative.” If a succession narrative, then it casts a sinister shadow on David’s motives— 
this could be his attempt to identify and neutralize potential threats to the throne. Rouse 
indicates that David may have always eyed Mephibosheth with an eye of suspicion and 
mistrust. 7 Reading the larger narrative as a succession narrative is bolstered by the 
manner in which other threats to David and the throne are eliminated. Jonathan, Saul, 
Abner, Ish-Bosheth, and Absolam are all killed by someone other than David (1 Samuel 
31:1-6, 2 Samuel 3:26-27, 2 Samuel 4:5-8, and 2 Samuel 18:9-15). The writers appear to 
go to great lengths to exonerate David and clear him of wrong doing, which appears to 
support and justify his ascendency and claim to the throne. If one regards Second Samuel 
the ninth chapter as the beginning of the court history, then it presents David as a loyal, 
kind, and considerate king, since one of his initial acts is to show kindness to 
Mephibosheth because of his covenant with Jonathan. 

As it relates to the canonical context, additional passages contribute to a better 
understanding of Second Samuel the ninth chapter, which include an explanation of how 
Mephibosheth acquired the disability (2 Samuel 4:4) and an accusation that 

6 Coogan, The Old Testament, 250-251. 

7 Christopher D. Rouse, "Scripture and the Disabled: Redeeming Mephibosheth's Identity," 

Journal of Pentecostal Theology 17, no. 2 (January 1, 2008): 190-191, accessed February 25, 2015, ATLA 
Religion Database with ATLASerials, EBSCO/zosf. 
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Mephibosheth desired to gain the kingdom (2 Samuel 16:1-4). In response to the latter, 
David gave Ziba all the property he previously gave to Mephibosheth (2 Samuel 16:1-4). 
Rouse finds it troubling that David seems to immediately assign credibility to Ziba 
without any further exploration or questioning. He suggests the possibility that negative 
perceptions of disability may have been a factor in this reversal. 8 The final passage 
records David’s return to Jerusalem. He meets Mephibosheth who accuses Ziba of 
betrayal and David orders that he and Ziba split the property, but Mephibosheth declines 
the offer (2 Samuel 19:24-30). 

Historical, Social, and Cultured Context 

Second Samuel provides a historical account of David’s reign over the nation of 
Israel and covers the period of 1005 - 965 BCE. 9 Coogan indicates that the books are the 
work of the Deuteronomistic Historian (DH) and that the writings were likely completed 
after the Babylonian exile and could reflect reasons for the decline and exile. The 
historians edited the different versions in order to compile a single, continuous history, 
and it is likely that they inserted speeches and commentary to serve their purposes. 10 
Other scholars echo this same perspective and date the book about 300 years after the 
events that the book describes, David and Solomon’s reigns. The dating also means that 
the northern kingdom of Israel had already been destroyed by the Assyrians and that the 
southern kingdom of Judah had fallen and was taken into Babylonian exile. These 

8 Rouse, "Scripture and the Disabled," 190-191. 

9 Coogan, The Old Testament, 250-256. 

10 Michael D. Coogan, ed.. The New Oxford Annotated Bible, New Revised Standard Version, 4 th 
ed. (New York, NY: Oxford University Press, 2010), 399-400. 
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historical events would have shaped the final content and structure of the book. The 
intent of the DH must be considered when assessing the historical accuracy of the events 
described in First and Second Samuel. The writers were not primarily concerned about 
the accuracy or correct linear sequencing of the historical, social, and political events, but 
rather to paint a portrait of the theological history of Israel—a history that emphasizes the 
work of the divine. 11 It is also noted that Coogan regards First and Second Samuel as a 
kind of “historical fiction” that reflects “invented dialogue.” 12 

Covenants were very familiar to those in Middle and Near Eastern cultures. A 
covenant between two people was basically a pact or an agreement that would have been 
affirmed with a sacrifice. There were covenants between Jonathan and David, witnessed 
by the Lord, in which Jonathan affirms that David will ascend to the throne and David 
affirms that he will never fail to show the “Lord’s kindness” to Jonathan and his family (1 
Samuel 18:3; 20:14-17; 23:18). 13 This covenantal relationship is also the reason 
Mephibosheth was not killed along with the rest of Saul’s sons (2 Samuel 21:7). 

It also appears that the Levitical Priesthood would have been off limits for 
individuals with disabilities. Leviticus 21:16-23 reflects negative and restrictive rules and 
regulations related to the Levitical Priesthood, which offers insight concerning Israel’s 
perspective on disability. These prohibitions illuminate David’s denigrating and 
exclusionary statements concerning the “lame and the blind” in Second Samuel 5:6-8; he 
uses the same word used to describe Mephibosheth in Second Samuel the ninth chapter. 
Ceresko argues for an alternative way of understanding David’s reference to the blind 

11 Birch et at., A Theological Introduction , 215. 

12 Coogan, The Old Testament , 251. 

13 Trent C. Butler, Holman Bible Dictionary (Nashville, TN: Holman Bible Publishers, 1991), 308. 
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and the lame, and suggests that the writers used this as a figurative representation of the 
end of Saul and David’s houses. 14 Schipper expands upon Ceresko’s interpretation and 
asserts that the disability motif is used throughout Samuel and Kings to contrast the 
strength of David’s house with the weakness of the houses of his opponents, but it 
ultimately illustrates the eventual decline and weakening of David’s house as well. 15 

Form, Structure, Movement 

The book of Second Samuel belongs to the form and literary genre of historical 
narrative; however, it is important to note that the DH were not primarily concerned with 
historical accuracy, but with the theological meanings of the events. Second Samuel the 
ninth chapter is a historical narrative, which documents David’s acts of kindness to 
Mephibosheth, Jonathan’s son. 

The overall structure of the passage reads as a promise and fulfillment narrative. 
David’s inquiry concerning surviving members of Saul’s family culminates with David 
making a promise to Mephibosheth to restore his grandfather’s land to him and to provide 
a permanent place for Mephibosheth at his table (9:1-8). The remainder of the passage is 
the actual fulfillment of David’s promise to Mephibosheth; he communicates his 
directive to Ziba, appoints servants for Mephibosheth, and provides for his continual 
care. The section closes with a summary statement that documents fulfillment of the 


14 Anthony R. Ceresko, "The Identity of ‘The Blind and the Lame' in 2 Samuel 5:8b," Catholic 
Biblical Quarterly 63, no. 1 (January 1, 2001): 23-30, accessed March 15, 2015 ATLA Religion Database 
with ATLASerials, EBSCO host. 

15 Jeremy Schipper, "Reconsidering the Imagery of Disability in 2 Samuel 5:8b," Catholic Biblical 
Quarterly 67, no. 3 (July 1, 2005): 422-434, accessed March 15, 2015, ATLA Religion Database with 
ATLASerials, EBSCO host. 
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promise—Mephibosheth had a place at the king’s table, was assigned servants, and lived 
in Jerusalem—all of this in spite of the presence of his disability (9:9-13). 

The passage uses repetition as a way to move the passage along. The use of 
recurrence and repetition throughout the passage points the reader to the overarching 
theme of David’s kindness to Mephibosheth. The repetition of questions and answers 
appear in 9:1, 9:2, 9:3, 9:4, and 9:8. David begins with a general question concerning 
Saul’s remaining family (9:1). The next three questions are exchanges between David 
and Saul’s servant Ziba in regards to Ziba’s identity (9:2), whether any of Saul’s family 
remains (9:3), and the location of Mephibosheth (9:4). Mephibosheth asks David the last 
question in which he appears to compare himself to a “dead dog” (9:8). The repetition of 
the term “obeisance” in 9:6 and 9:8 describes the actions of Mephibosheth before David 
and appear to suggest a master/servant or superior/inferior relationship between David 
and Mephibosheth. This assertion appears to be supported by the various words used in 
other translations that describe Mephibosheth’s actions. He is described as giving homage 
(ESV), reverence (KJV), and deep respect (NLT). The repetition of the word “kindness” 
(9:1, 9:3, and 9:7) suggests that this is the main theme of the passage. The repetition of 
the word “always” (9:7, 9:10, and 9:13) speaks to the frequency of an action or maybe a 
state of permanency for Mephibosheth. In each instance it indicates the frequency of 
Mephibosheth’s eating at the king’s table; he will “always” eat at the king’s table. David 
makes this declaration to Mephibosheth in 9:7, to Ziba in 9:10, and the writer affirms it in 
a summary statement in 9:13—this threefold reference suggests that there will forever be 
a place at David’s table for Mephibosheth—it is an irrevocable and permanent place 
specifically designated for Mephibosheth. 
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Close Reading and Analysis 

The passage begins with David making a diligent inquiry as to whether any of 
Saul’s family remains (9:1). The phrase “house of Saul,” or some variation of it, appears 
four times in the passage (9:1, 9:2, 9:3, and 9:9). The phrase “house of Machir” is 
repeated twice (9:4, 9:5), and a reference to Ziba’s “house” is found in 9:12. The term 
“house” is used numerous times throughout the Old Testament, and the vast majority of 
these references, including those in Second Samuel the ninth chapter is the Hebrew word 
“bayith.” 16 The word is used in 9:4 and 9:5 to refer to a physical house, dwelling, or 
actual living quarters of one or more families, but in Second Samuel 9:1 and other Old 
Testament passages, when used in such phrases as “house of David” and “house of Saul” 
(2 Samuel 3:1), it refers to a social or fa mi lial unit that could include nuclear and 
extended family members, and servants of the family. 17 David’s inquiry, therefore, is 
about surviving family members of Saul (9:1). This understanding of the term is 
expressed in the New Living Translation’s rendering of 2 Samuel 9:1, “Is anyone in 
Saul’s family still alive...?” David’s question suggests the possibility that there were no 
members of Saul’s family still living. It is much later in the book when readers are 
informed that Saul’s sons are killed (2 Samuel 21). For this reason, it seems that the 
events in Second Samuel 21 happened prior to the events in Second Samuel the ninth 
chapter. 18 

16 James Strong, The New Strong’s Exhaustive Concordance of the Bible (Nashville, TN: Thomas 
Nelson Publishers, 1996), 628. 

17 William L. Holiday, A Concise Hebrew and Aramaic Lexicon of the Old Testament (Leiden, 
Netherlands: Brill, 2000), accessed February 7, 2015, Logos Software. 

18 Coogan, The New Oxford Annotated Bible, All. 
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The main theme of the passage is David’s intent is to “show kindness.” The word 


“for,” points to Jonathan as the cause of David’s desire to show kindness to someone 
from Saul’s family (9:1). The repetition of the phrase “to whom I may show kindness” or 
some variation occurs in 9:1, 9:3, and 9:7. In Second Samuel 9:3, David refers to this 
kindness as “the kindness of God.” The Hebraic word translated “kindness” could mean 
“loyalty, faithfulness, goodness, and graciousness,” but the general sense of the word is 
that it involves “a kind act.” 19 The word also communicates a sense of mercy and pity 
when used to express actions toward those considered misfortunate. 20 Strong’s 
Concordance indicates that forty of the forty-one times the word appears in the King 
James Version, it is translated “kindness.” 21 Again, the repetition of this word and phrase 
suggests that the expression of David’s kindness to Mephibosheth is the major theme of 
the passage. 

In response to the king’s inquiry, Ziba, who was Saul’s servant (9:2), informed 
David that Jonathan had a son who was “crippled in his feet” (9:3). Mephibosheth is 
identified as Jonathan’s son and as having a disability, but his name does not appear until 
9:6. The Hebrew word translated “crippled” is an adjective used to describe a broken or 
disabling condition in the feet or the legs, and especially the part of the leg below the 
ankle; 22 however, it could also mean “smitten” and be a figurative representation of a 


19 Friedrich Wilhelm Gesenius and Samuel Prideaux Tregelies, Gesenius’ Hebrew-Chaldee 
Lexicon to the Old Testament, accessed February 17, 2015, Logos Software. 

20 Gesenius and Tregelies, Gesenius’ Hebrew-Chaldee Lexicon, accessed February 17, 2015, 
Logos Software. 

21 Strong, The New Strong’s Exhaustive Concordance, 734, 746. 

22 James A. Swanson, Dictionary of Biblical Languages with Semantic Domains: Hebrew Old 
Testament, accessed February 7, 2015, Logos Software. 
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“dejected” state. 23 It sounds like a general commentary on Mephibosheth’s existence—he 
may have been perceived as smitten and dejected. It is interesting that Ziba labels him 
before he names him! Mephibosheth’s name does not appear in the text until he is named 
by the writer and the king in 9:6. Mephibosheth is labeled and identified by his physical 
condition and his limitation. This suggests that disability was a primary difference, and 
therefore, a primary means of identification, i.e. the “blind” man, the “deaf’ woman, and 
the “crippled” man. Mephibosheth’s physical inability and perceived deficiencies take 
precedent over his name. By way of the label, the reader is immediately informed of his 
limitations, and any associated stigmas, stereotypes, attitudes, and biases would have 
been attached to him. In such instances, the disability and the label takes precedence over 
the individual, and the individual is connected to the disability in such a way, that it 
becomes the primary means of identification for that individual. The labeling of 
Mephibosheth as “crippled” also appears to be connected to David’s words in Second 
Samuel 5:8, that exclude those who are blind and lame from entering the “house” (KJV, 
NRSV, NLT) or “palace” (NIV). 

Mephibosheth’s disability was not congenital, but acquired when he was only five 
years old after news about the fate of Saul and Jonathan reached him and his nurse. His 
nurse gathered him up, but in an effort to hurriedly escape he fell and became disabled (2 
Samuel 4:4). The passage that recounts this (2 Samuel 4:4) reads as a parenthetical 
statement that may have been inserted to explain Mephibosheth’s disability. It 
awkwardly interrupts the narrative about how Saul’s son, Ish-bosheth was murdered. 

The king inquires about the location of Jonathan’s son and is told that he is in 
Machir’s house in Lo-debar (9:4). Evidence suggests that Machir was David’s 

23 Strong, The New Strong’s Exhaustive Concordance 770, 793. 
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contemporary and provided him with food and other necessities when he was fleeing 
Absalom (2 Samuel 17:27). The location of Lo-Debar is uncertain, but it may be located 
in the northern Transjordan region. The prophet Amos manipulated the spelling of the 
name to make it mean “a thing of nought.” 24 

Though the writer names Mephibosheth in 9:6, it is David who first utters his 
name. There is inconsistency or a contradiction in relation to Mephibosheth’s name; First 
Chronicles 8:34 and 9:40 indicate that Jonathan’s son is Merib-Baal, while a number of 
passages in Second Samuel indicate it to be Mephibosheth (2 Samuel 4:4; 9:6, 8, 10, 11, 
12, 13; 16:1, 4; 19:24, 25, 30; 21:7, 8). Merib-Baal could either mean “opponent of 
Baal,” “hero of Baal,” or even “Baal defends.” 25 Mephibosheth could mean “shame 
destroyer” or “image breaker.” 26 It appears that Merib-Baal was his original name, which 
may be evidence that the change of name may have been connected in some way to his 
disability. 27 An alternative explanation may be that the editors of the text chose to change 
his name instead of writing the name “Baal,” which was the name of a pagan god. 28 
Though there is no conclusive evidence, it is also reasonable to assume that his name 
change could have been the result of his acquired disability. 

David tells him to “Do not be afraid” (9:7). Why would the king tell him to not 
be afraid? It is likely because of the adversarial relationship that existed between David 
and Saul, Mephibosheth’s grandfather. Saul developed a jealousy of David and even tried 

24 Butler, Holman Bible Dictionary, 887. 

25 Butler, Holman Bible Dictionary, 949-950. 

26 Butler, Holman Bible Dictionary, 946. 

27 Coogan, The New Oxford Annotated Bible, 458. 

28 Butler, Holman Bible Dictionary, 946. 
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to kill him (1 Samuel 18:10-11; 19:9-10). It was also common place for newly appointed 
kings to eliminate enemies, their families, and those considered as potential threats to 
their leadership (2 Chronicles 25:3; 2 Samuel 21). This illuminates the king’s questions in 
9:1 and 9:3, “Is there still anyone left...” and “Is there anyone remaining...?” The 
questions suggest the strong possibility of a negative response—that there could have 
been no members of Saul’s family still living because of an order to have all of them 
killed. 

David expresses his intent to Mephibosheth, to show him kindness (9:7), and 
again, links the kindness to Jonathan. This verse also represents particularization in that it 
moves from David’s general statement about kindness, to the particular expressions of his 
kindness—Mephibosheth would receive his grandfather’s land and would always eat at 
David’s table. Mephibosheth responds to the king with a sign of respect in 9:8, but also 
refers to himself as a “dead dog,” which is likely a term of self-reproach or self- 
deprication. 29 This suggests the possibility of a poor self-image that could be the result of 
repeated exposure to negative attitudes and beliefs. His description of himself is 
dehumanizing, degrading, and condescending. He sees himself as not deserving such 
expressions of kindness from the king. 

The king calls for Ziba and informs him that Saul’s possessions would be given to 
Mephibosheth, but the king also issues a directive, that Ziba, his sons, and his servants 
will “till the land” and “bring in the produce” for Mephibosheth (9:9-10b). The next 
clause begins with “so that,” which represents a statement of purpose. The king’s purpose 
is to assure that Mephibosheth would have sufficient provision for his household (9:10c). 
The verse then contrasts Ziba’s role as a servant with Mephibosheth’s place, which will 

29 Coogan, The New Oxford Annotated Bible, 458. 
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be at the king’s table” (9: lOd). The writer then makes what reads as a parenthetical 
statement concerning the number of Ziba’s sons and servants (9:10e), indicating that 
Mephibosheth would have a total of thirty-six persons assigned to serve and assist him. 
The dialogue between Ziba and the king ends in 9:1 la with Ziba affirming his obedience 
to the king’s command. 

The remainder of the passage (9:1 lb-13) reads as a summary statement of the 
fulfillment of the king’s desires. The writer begins the summary or fulfillment statement 
by naming Mephibosheth as opposed to naming his condition (9:11b), which is a reversal 
of 9:3 in which Mephibosheth is labeled as “crippled.” The writer tells us what 
Mephibosheth did and where he did it—he “ate at David’s table” (9:1 lb). The writer 
follows with a clause that compares Mephibosheth to the king’s sons—he occupied an 
assigned seat at the king’s table “like one of the king’s sons” (9:11b). The language 
suggests that he had much more than just a “presence” at the table, but rather a “place.” 
The comparison to a king’s “son” implies a relationship that strengthens his claim to a 
designated place at the king’s table—it suggests that he “belongs” there. The comparison 
of Mephibosheth to a king’s son, coupled with the repeated assertion that he would 
“always” eat at the king’s table appear to suggest a “place of belonging.” The text goes 
on to mention Mephibosheth’s son. Mica, who is never mentioned again in scripture 
(9:12a), and an affirmation that Ziba’s house served Mephibosheth. The passage ends 
with the writer’s affirmation that Mephibosheth lived in Jerusalem, and that he had an 
assigned and permanent place at the king’s table (9:13a,b). The writer’s last statement 
affirms the unchanged presence of Mephibosheth’s disability—“Now he was lame in 
both his feet” (9:13c). The writer concludes by reminding the reader of Mephibosheth’s 
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disability. In so doing, there is an emphasis on the continuing presence of the disability— 
his “lameness” has not changed and he has not been “fixed” or healed. He has not been 
objectified because he is first named. The writer wants to assure that the reader does not 
forget this fact. Mephibosheth’s physical condition did not change, but in spite of his 
disability, he lived in the holy city, had a permanent seat at the king’s table, and was an 
integral part of the community. 

Synthesis 

The evidence indicates that Second Samuel the ninth chapter reflects David’s acts 
of kindness to Mephibosheth in response to the covenant between Jonathan and David. 
The passage is found within a larger narrative that either seeks to address David’s 
successor as king, or is a historical account of the actions within David’s court during his 
reign. David’s thrice repeated inquiry about a surviving member of Saul’s household is 
compelling evidence that his acts of kindness occupy center stage and is the main theme 
of the passage. David does this because of the covenant he made with Jonathan, Saul’s 
son. Bergen supports this understanding, that the repetition of David’s question points the 
reader to the theme and that David’s actions show him to be a model of one who is 
faithful to a covenant. 30 

Mephibosheth’s disability represents him as weak, oppressed, stigmatized, 
devalued, alienated, marginalized, and even excluded. The changing of his name from 
Merib-Baal to Mephibosheth may be connected to the significant losses in his life, 
including the loss of his father and grandfather, his ability to walk, and his loss of the 

30 Robert D. Bergen, The New American Commentary: 1, 2 Samuel, accessed March 16, 2015, 
Logos Software. 
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opportunity to ascend to the throne. 31 He lives far beyond Jerusalem, in Lo-Debar, which 
is evidence of alienation and exclusion from the community. His disability excludes him 
from certain religious vocations (Leviticus 21:18), and excludes him from Jerusalem, the 
royal palace, and possibly the temple (2 Samuel 5:6-8). He cannot escape the 
stigmatizing label of being “crippled” (9:3) and he is labeled before he is named, and 
therefore, assigned all of the negative attitudes, biases, stigmas, and beliefs connected to 
that label that serve to rob him of his identity and full inclusion and integration in the 
community. 

David’s acts of kindness are transformative for Mephibosheth and could impact 
every realm of his existence, to include his social status, economic situation, and living 
arrangements. Mephibosheth’s presence at the king’s table even confronts exclusionary 
Jewish attitudes and beliefs related to disability and vocation. He leaves Lo-Debar, a 
place of hiding and exclusion, and is granted entry into Jerusalem, the Holy City. His 
property is restored, he acquires servants, and is assigned a permanent place in the royal 
palace, at the king’s table as one of the king’s sons. This single act alone could have 
transformed, not only the way he saw himself, but the way others would have seen him. 
He had a permanent place within the holy city of Jerusalem, a permanent seat at the 
king’s table, in the king’s royal palace, and in the king’s presence—he was fully 
integrated into the community. All of this is underscored by the presence of his disability, 
which should have rendered this impossible. Schipper provides a poignant synthesis of 
Second Samuel 5:6-8 and Second Samuel the ninth chapter; the Jebusites sought to 
prevent David from ever entering Jerusalem and David sought to prevent those with 

31 John Peter Lange et al., A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures: 1 and 2 Samuel, accessed March 
16, 2015, Logos Software. 
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disabilities from ever entering his house. David gained entry into Jerusalem and 
Mephibosheth gained entry into the royal palace, and was assigned a place of 
permanency. 32 

Reflection 

One cannot escape the sensus plenior, or fuller meaning of the text when reading 
it in the light of the New Testament and salvific implications. David is considered as a 
figure, or type of Christ in the Old Testament. David’s acts of kindness could certainly be 
understood as acts of grace. Though the text speaks specifically of the lameness of 
Mephibosheth, it could represent the lameness of all of humanity caused by sin. As 
Mephibosheth does not deserve to be in the royal palace and eating at the king’s table 
because of his disability, nor does humanity deserve a seat at the table in the kingdom. 
David’s ki ndness was because of his covenant with Jonathan, and God’s grace is because 
of the finished work of Jesus Christ on the Cross. The text also illustrates the Wesleyan 
understanding of the operations of God’s grace. Prevenient grace is seen in David’s 
kindness to an enemy (Romans 5:10). Sustaining grace is foreshadowed in the provisions 
for Mephibosheth’s continuous care (2 Corinthians 12:9; Philippians 4:19). Sanctifying 
grace is represented by Mephibosheth’s permanent seat at the king’s table, just as one of 
the king’s sons (John 1:12; Ephesians 2:6-9). 

New Testament 

When he returned to Capernaum after some days, it was reported that he was at 
home. So many gathered around that there was no longer room for them, not even 
in front of the door; and he was speaking the word to them. Then some people 

32 Schipper, "Reconsidering the Imagery of Disability,” 426-427. 
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came, bringing to him a paralyzed man, carried by four of them. And when they 
could not bring him to Jesus because of the crowd, they removed the roof above 
him; and after having dug through it, they let down the mat on which the paralytic 
lay. 5 When Jesus saw their faith, he said to the paralytic, “Son, your sins are 
forgiven.” 6 Now some of the scribes were sitting there, questioning in their 
hearts, “Why does this fellow speak in this way? It is blasphemy! Who can 
forgive sins but God alone?” At once Jesus perceived in his spirit that they were 
discussing these questions among themselves; and he said to them, “Why do you 
raise such questions in your hearts? Which is easier, to say to the paralytic, ‘Your 
sins are forgiven,’ or to say, ‘Stand up and take your mat and walk’? But so that 
you may know that the Son of Man has authority on earth to forgive sins”—he 
said to the paralytic— “I say to you, stand up, take your mat and go to your 
home.” And he stood up, and immediately took the mat and went out before all of 
them; so that they were all amazed and glorified God, saying, “We have never 
seen anything like this!” (Mark 2:1-12) 

Mark 2:1-12 represents a gospel narrative with elements of healing and controversy. 

Jesus forgives and heals a man who is paralyzed in response to the actions of those who 
bring the man to Jesus. Jesus observes their actions and labels what he sees as “faith.” 
Jesus’ statement concerning the forgiveness of the man’s sins sparks a controversy 
between Jesus and the scribes; they question his authority and accuse Jesus of blasphemy, 
since only God has the authority to forgive sins. The text implicitly suggests a connection 
between the man’s sin and his disability, since forgiveness preceded healing; however, 
the order of Jesus’ actions could also indicate the primacy of forgiveness. The actions of 
the four persons who carried the man who was paralyzed represented a radical and 
unconventional display of faith; they exhibited a communal spirit of collaboration and 
cooperation in their efforts to mitigate the barrier that resulted from the crowd. In 
response to their faith, Jesus declares that the man’s sins are forgiven. In response to the 
scribes’ questions concerning blasphemy and Jesus’ authority to forgive, Jesus physically 
heals the man. Though the passage ultimately validates the authority of Jesus to perform 
the works of God and presents a portrait of the kingdom of God, it also suggests that God 
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responds to the acts of faith by the community to mitigate and overcome barriers that 
prevent the marginalized from getting to Jesus. This exegesis will show that Jesus’ 
response of forgiveness and healing was prompted by faith—a faith that may have been 
recognized in the recipient of these graces, but most notably in the persons who brought 
the man to Jesus. This exegesis will further show that the sequence and order of Jesus’ 
actions toward the man in relation to forgiving him and then healing him should not be 
construed as proof that the disability was the result of the man’s personal sin, but instead, 
represents the biblical prerequisite for entrance to the kingdom of God, which is 
forgiveness of sin. 

Literary Context 

The selected text is within a larger context that comprises Mark 1:14—3:6, which 
primarily addresses Jesus’ initial Galilean ministry and an ever-increasing conflict 
between Jesus and the religious and political establishment concerning the “authority” of 
Jesus. The section culminates with a climax in Mark 3:6 when the religious leaders plot 
to destroy Jesus. The larger context uses three major structural relationships to guide the 
reader towards the dominant theme of this section, namely, repetition, causation, and 
climax. 

The section begins with Mark 1:14 with the imprisonment of John the Baptist and 
Jesus’ proclamation that the kingdom of God had come. The author uses repetition and 
recurrence of Jesus’ actions and various questions to flush out the issues related to his 
authority, and it is this issue of authority that places Jesus in opposition to the Scribes and 


Pharisees. 
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• Jesus exercises authority by announcing the coming of the kingdom and calling 
for repentance. (Mark 1:14-15) 

• Jesus calls Simon, Andrew, James, and John to follow him. The text implies that 
they recognize his authority because they left what they were doing and followed 
Jesus. (Mark 1:16-20) 

• Jesus’ teaching (1:22, 27), healing (1:31, 42), and control over demons (1:34) 
further emphasizes his authority. 

• Jesus’ authority is inferred when he verbalizes what the scribes are thinking (2:8). 

• Jesus exercises authority by declaring that the sins of the paralytic were forgiven 
and validates this authority with a physical healing, which proves his authority 
over a physically disabling condition. (Mark 2:1-12) 

• The crowd and Levi recognize his authority; the crowds by their presence and 
Levi through his obedience to Jesus’ invitation. (Mark 2:13-14) 

• Jesus challenges the authority of the Scribes and Pharisees and their teaching 
pertaining to table fellowship (separation of the clean and unclean) by eating with 
tax collectors and sinners. (Mark 2:15-17) 

• Jesus challenges the authority of the Pharisees by justifying Sabbath-work and 
ends the passage by stating his authority over the Sabbath. (Mark 2:23-28) 

• Jesus challenges the authority of the Pharisees by performing a Sabbath-healing in 
the synagogue, which contradicted their teaching concerning activities that were 
allowed and not allowed on the Sabbath. (Mark 3:1-6) 

Jesus’ authority presented a significant challenge to the authority of the Scribes, 


Pharisees, and the Jewish religious leaders. The text introduces the seeds of conflict 
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between Jesus and the Scribes in Mark 2:6-7. The repetition of questions also point to 
issues of authority in Mark 2:7, 16, 18, and 24. The above-noted passages, which 
represent a recurrence of the issues concerning Jesus’ authority, present a compelling 
case for causation (cause and effect); that the issue of Jesus’ authority was the cause for 
the ongoing conflict, opposition, and ultimately, the death of Jesus. This conflict and 
opposition concerning authority builds to a crescendo and reaches a climax in Mark 3:6 
with the Pharisees and Herodians holding counsel about how to destroy Jesus. This 
textual, substantive evidence strongly suggests that the authority of Jesus is the major 
theme of the larger context and was a factor that contributed to Jesus’ death. Burge, 
Cohick, and Green support this by indicating that this new kingdom challenges worldly 
powers through Jesus displaying authority over sin, sickness, demons, and disability. The 
stories in this larger section indicate “that defeating human affliction, sin, suffering, and 
the demonic are necessary work for the kingdom of God.” 33 

In regards to the immediate context, the passage preceding the selected text 
indicates that Jesus and the disciples leave Capernaum (1:38) and travel throughout 
Galilee on a preaching and deliverance tour (1:39). While traveling, Jesus encounters a 
man with leprosy whom he touches and heals, which again is a powerful display of his 
authority over sickness and disease. What is conspicuous about the passage is that Jesus 
“reached out his hand and touched the man” (Mark 1:41). According to the Mosaic Law, 
if a person touches what is unclean, then that person becomes unclean (Leviticus 5:3) and 
subject to the laws of isolation and separation in Leviticus chapters thirteen and fourteen. 
This is a possible explanation for Jesus’ warning to the man to not tell anyone. 

33 Gary M. Burge, Lynn H. Cohick, and Gene L. Green, The New Testament in Antiquity: A Survey 
of the New Testament Within Its Cultural Contexts ( Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2009), 184. 
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The pericope immediately following the passage under consideration is a 
continuation of the authority motif in which the crowd and Levi recognize Jesus’ 
authority, the crowds by their willingness to come to Jesus and be taught by Him, and 
Levi through his obedience to Jesus’ invitation to follow Him (Mark 2:13-14). Jesus also 
challenges the authority of the Scribes and Pharisees and their teaching pertaining to table 
fellowship by eating with tax collectors and sinners (Mark 2:15-17). Of particular note is 
Jesus’ response to the question from the Pharisees concerning why He eats with tax 
collectors and sinners. His response speaks to His mission, but also repeats the motif that 
connects sin with sickness. Jesus says, “It is not the healthy who need a doctor, but the 
sick. I have not come to call the righteous, but sinners” (Mark 2:17b). 

In regards to the rhetorical context, the placement of the text is critical to the 
continuation and escalation of the “authority” motif. Up to this point in Mark’s gospel, 
Jesus has exercised and given evidence of His authority in relatively non-controversial 
ways; He announced the coming kingdom, invited individuals to follow him, performed 
various healings, and cast out demons. However, the text reflects a major escalation and 
introduces controversy with the Scribes when Jesus forgives the sins of the paralyzed 
man. This act by Jesus prompts the Scribes to accuse him of blasphemy, which is a crime 
punishable by death (Leviticus 24:16). 34 This illuminates and explains the climax in 
Mark 3:6 concerning the plot to destroy Jesus. 

In regards to the canonical context, all three of the synoptic writers record this 
story with certain differences and similarities. The theme of Jesus’ authority is central in 
all of the accounts. Matthew is less dramatic and does not mention Capernaum, Jesus 
being in a house, the extent of the crowds, that Jesus was teaching, or the lowering of the 

34 Coogan, The New Oxford Annotated Bible, 1795. 
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man from a hole in the roof (Matthew 9:1-8). Luke’s account closely aligns with Mark’s 
narrative, but begins with a statement concerning the proximity of the “Pharisees and 
teachers of the law” while Jesus was engaged in teaching (Luke 5:17). The text reads as if 
the Pharisees and Scribes were not in the company of those who were being taught, but 
were close by, and certainly close enough to hear Jesus when he declared that the man’s 
sins were forgiven. 

The themes of sin and sickness, and healing and forgiveness are echoed in a 
number of texts throughout the canon. Elisha’s servant, Gehazi, became leprous after 
accepting gifts from Naaman and lying to Elisha about his actions (2 Kings 5:25-27). 

God speaks to Solomon and affirms a connection between repentance, forgiveness, and 
healing (2 Chronicles 7:14). An eschatological portrait of the kingdom suggests 
forgiveness of sin results in the absence of illness (Isaiah 33:24). The Psalms suggest 
forgiveness of sin is a precursor to the healing of disease (Psalm 103:3). Job’s friends 
assume that his misfortune is the result of his sin and that he has done something to 
displease God (Job 4:7-8; 8:20; 11:14-15); but the readers are given a “behind the scene” 
glimpse at God’s affirmation that Job is righteous and that Satan is the real culprit (Job 
1:8). James connects forgiveness and confession of sin to recovering from sickness 
(James 5:13-16). Finally, Jesus cautions a man to stop sinning in order to avoid a greater 
calamity (John 5:14). 

A number of texts stand in tension with the idea that personal sin is the cause for 
sickness, disease, and disability. The most notable of these is John the ninth chapter, in 
which the disciples question the reason for a man’s congenital blindness. The disciples 
want to know “Who is to blame,” and if the man is blind because of personal sin or 
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parental sin; Jesus informs them that neither is the cause, and that the blindness is an 
opportunity for God to work (John 9:1-3). 

The canon also contains a number of texts that view disability from a “positive” 
perspective with no apparent connection or allusion to sin, but instead appear to point to a 
higher purpose. One of the prominent examples that appears early in the canon of 
scripture is Moses, who appears to have a speech impairment because he describes 
himself as being “slow of speech and slow of tongue” (Ex. 4:10). Moses attempts to use 
this impairment as a disqualification for him to be used by God to deliver Israel from 
Egypt; however, God does not accept the excuse. It is noteworthy that God does not 
remove the impairment, but offers an accommodation in the form of Moses’ brother, 
Aaron (Ex. 4:14-16). In this text, God assumes sole responsibility for human disability, 
and specifically, those who are mute, deaf, and blind (Ex. 4:11). Another example of 
disability serving a higher purpose is the Apostle Paul’s “thorn in the flesh” (2 
Corinthians 12:7-10). Paul believes that the purpose of the thorn was to keep him humble 
and to prevent him from becoming conceited because of the revelations God gave him. 

Historical, Social, and Cultured Context 

The Gospel is anonymous, but early church tradition assigns authorship to Mark, 
and purportedly represents a summary of Peter’s preaching. The book is believed to be 
the earliest gospel account and was likely used as a source document for Matthew and 
Luke. 35 

The Scribes are prominent in the text and it is their question concerning Jesus’ 
authority to forgive sin that prompts the physical healing; therefore, insight concerning 

35 Coogan, The New Oxford Annotated Bible, 1791. 
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their role and function is critical to appreciating the religious, social, and cultural 
influences they had upon the Jewish community. The Pharisees were the “largest and 
most influential religious-political party during the New Testament” period and 
apparently exercised significant control over the synagogue. 36 They were proponents of 
Jewish law, both written and oral, being credited with actually developing the latter. The 
Pharisees were monotheistic and believed in strict adherence to the law. 37 The Pharisees 
were probably descendants of the Hasidim—a group who fought for religious freedom 
during the time of Judas Maccabeus. They lived within Jewish society, participated in 
temple worship, and embraced piety and purity. They were strict adherents to the Law 
and added over 600 additional laws in order to build a fence around the Torah to keep 
them from violating it. They believed their lives of piety and purity would cause God to 
send the promised Messiah, deliver Israel from Roman oppression, and restore the 
nation. 38 Their devotion to the written and oral law actually moved the religion of 
Judaism from an emphasis on sacrifice to an emphasis on keeping the law. They were the 
largest religious/political party and mainly consisted of middle class merchants and 
businessmen. The name “Pharisee” literally means, “the separated ones,” and they were 
regarded as being high-minded and socially exclusive. 39 

The Scribes came mostly from among the Pharisees and were considered experts 
in the Law of Moses; they were responsible for copying, preserving, interpreting, and 


36 Butler, Holman Bible Dictionary, 791-792. 

37 Butler, Holman Bible Dictionary, 791. 

38 Gareth Lee Cockerill, “Online Lecture: The New Testament World,” Wesley Biblical Seminary, 
February 2011, NT 512A-New Testament History and Interpretation. 

39 Butler, Holman Bible Dictionary, 791-792. 
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teaching the law. 40 Of particular note is that the scribes advanced the notion that an 
individual was responsible for their own plight in life, and that illness and misfortune, 
which would include disability, was the result of personal, parental, or familial sin as 
referenced in the Torah (Exodus 34:6-7). 41 Joachin Jeremias provides invaluable insight 
concerning the Scribes’ position, standing, and influence in Jewish society during the 
time of Jesus. The Scribes came from various socio-economic classes, occupations, 
political affiliations, and religious stations. A large number were priests and came from 
the upper class, while others came from lesser privileged groups, such as merchants, 
carpenters, artisans, tent-makers, and even day laborers. Some were descendants of 
converts, and therefore, not of pure Israelite descent. The power and influence of the 
Scribes did not come from their previous occupation, genealogy, wealth, or social 
standing, but in their knowledge and mastery in interpreting the law. Those who aspired 
to become Scribes were required to begin a rigorous course of study while they were very 
young and could not be ordained until they attained the minimum age of forty. Their 
knowledge of the law, mastery in its interpretation, and ability to render decisions related 
to religious legislation made them highly influential and highly sought after for positions 
of authority and prominence in Jewish communities. Evidence also indicates that all of 
the Pharisaic members of the Sanhedrin were Scribes. 42 

In consideration of the magnitude of their power and influence, one can 
understand how their teaching and belief that personal sin causes personal misfortune 


40 Butler, Holman Bible Dictionary, 1237. 

41 Coogan, The New Oxford Annotated Bible, 1795. 

42 Joachin Jeremias, Jerusalem in the Time of Jesus: An Investigation into Economic and Social 
Conditions during the New Testament Period (Philadelphia, PA: Fortress Press, 1962), 233-237. 
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could permeate the fabric of Jewish culture. Though the scribes questioned Jesus’ 
authority to do so, the forgiveness of the paralyzed man’s sin echoed and reinforced the 
commonly held belief that an individual’s condition was the result of sin. This belief was 
rooted and grounded in the religious, social, and cultural fabric of Israel, which is evident 
throughout the Old Testament. 

Form, Structure, Movement 

The Book of Mark belongs to the literary genre of gospel narrative. A number of 
structural relationships give shape to the narrative, but the use of pivot is the dominant 
structure that provides the framework for the entire book. Mark 8:27 represent a major 
pivot or change in direction for Jesus’ ministry. The first phase of his ministry is in the 
region of Galilee (Mark 1:1 - 8:26), and the second phase is focused on his suffering in 
Jerusalem (Mark 8:27 - 16:20). When Jesus and his disciples reached Caesarea Philippi, 
which is the furthest point from Jerusalem, he asks the disciples a question concerning his 
identity. Peter’s response identifies Jesus as the Messiah, and the remainder of the 
narrative makes a pivot at this point. From this point forward, Jesus heads toward 
Jerusalem and his ultimate destiny. During this phase of his ministry he does more 
teaching and provides instruction to the disciples. 43 

There is evidence to suggest that Mark’s gospel was intended to be read aloud. 

The gospel uses words that result in a rapid, fast-moving narrative that gives a dramatic 
effect to the overall book and the individual stories. 44 The writer also utilizes words such 


43 Gary M. Burge, Lynn H. Cohick, and Gene L. Green, The New Testament in Antiquity: A Survey 
of the New Testament Within Its Cultural Contexts ( Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2009), 182-184. 

44 Burge, Cohick, and Green, The New Testament in Antiquity, 180. 
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as “then” and “when” that point to sequence and order, which also provides movement to 


the narratives. 

The text under consideration, in addition to being a gospel narrative, is also 
regarded as a healing and controversy narrative in which Jesus exercises his authority to 
forgive sin and to heal a paralyzed man. His declaration that the man’s sins are forgiven 
causes the controversy and conflict with the scribes. 45 The major points of reference in 
the selected text are the crowd, the paralyzed man and those who bring him, the action of 
removing the roof, Jesus’ declaration of forgiveness, the Scribes accusation of 
blasphemy, and Jesus’ act of healing. Contrast and statement of purpose point the reader 
to the central theme of the text, which will be examined more closely in the next section. 

The text ends with a dramatic climax. The passage begins with Jesus attracting a 
crowd after returning home. Four people carrying a paralyzed man are unable to get to 
Jesus because of the crowd, but displayed persistence, ingenuity, and resourcefulness in 
their attempts to get the man to Jesus. Jesus sees their actions and responds by offering 
forgiveness of sin and physical healing. The once paralyzed man, in a dramatic display, 
gets up, carries the mat that once carried him, and walked out in front of the crowd who 
were absolutely amazed! 

One particular interpreter discerns a literary structure in the text that reveals a 
liturgical motif that follows the ancient pattern of worship in regards to “word” and 
“sacrament.” 46 In the ancient tradition, the first phase of worship was when the Word was 
proclaimed, and was open to the public; but the second phase was the celebration of the 


45 Coogan, The New Oxford Annotated Bible, 1791, 1795. 

46 Allen Cabaniss, "Fresh Exegesis of Mark 2:1-12," Interpretation 11, no. 3 (July 1957): 324-327, 
accessed September 1, 2015, ATLA Religion Database with ATLASerials, EBSCO host. 
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Eucharist, and only believers were allowed to participate. The crowd in the text 
represents the worshipers who gather to hear the Word proclaimed by Jesus. The worship 
transitions to being “sacramental” when the friends lower the man on the mat into the 
very presence of Jesus, and in response the man experiences sonship, forgiveness, and 
healing, and the crowd responds with praise. 47 

Close Reading and Analysis 

The passage begins with a change in geography. Jesus returns from his travels 
throughout the region of Galilee (1:39) to his home ministry base in Capernaum—the text 
indicates that he is “at home” (2:2b). Capernaum lies along the Sea of Galilee and is 
considered to be a “city” and the economic hub of Galilee. It is close to a major trade 
route and has a customs station along with a significant military presence. There is 
evidence that several of Jesus’ disciples lived there and it was also the location of many 
of Jesus’ miracles. 48 Upon hearing that Jesus was home, the crowd gathered quickly, 
which was likely the result of his ever-increasing following because of his teaching and 
the miracles he performed prior to leaving Capernaum (1:28, 32-34, 37). The text 
indicates that the extent of the gathering was of such a magnitude that there was no 
available room in the house, and even the front door was blocked (2:2b). Though there is 
no indication of the content of his teaching, the text states, “he was speaking the word to 
them” (2:2c), which is probably a continuation of his proclamation of the good news 
(1:14-15). Jesus taught from inside the house because there would have been no need to 
dig through the roof to access him if he was not inside. 

47 Cabaniss, "Fresh Exegesis of Mark 2:1-12," 325-326. 

48 Butler, Holman Bible Dictionary, 231-232. 
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The phrases “some people came” and “carried by four of them,” (2:3) suggest that 
the four persons carrying the paralyzed man were part of a larger group that accompanied 
them. The text uses non-descript terms and lacks identifiers for those carrying the man; 
therefore, the reader is unaware of their gender, ethnicity, religion, socio-economic status, 
or any other characteristic that might serve to identify those who brought the man to 
Jesus. The parallel in Luke, however, assigns the male gender to those carrying the 
paralyzed man (Luke 5:18). The man being carried is described or labeled as “paralyzed” 
(2:3b). Other translations of the text refer to him as “one sick of the palsy” (KJV), “a 
paralytic” (NIV), “a paralyzed man” (NLT), and “a paralytic” (NASB). The Greek word 
translated “paralyzed” is “paralytikos,” which is an adjective and is used to describe a 
lame person. 49 Dwight Peterson expresses strong opposition to the English word 
“paralytic,” which is found in a number of the English translations of the Bible, and is 
derived from a transliteration of the Greek word. Peterson is a wheelchair user and 
considers the term as a “label” that serves to stigmatize and lead readers to the 
assumption that the man’s inability to walk may have resulted from injury to his spinal 
cord or central nervous system, and therefore, would equate the condition to modern-day 
paraplegia or quadriplegia. Persons who experienced such traumatic injuries during 
Jesus’ time would likely have died from the initial trauma or from the subsequent 
infections. He emphasizes that the Greek word only describes the man’s physical 
functioning, and specifically his inability to walk, but it does nothing to establish the 
etymology or the underlying cause of the condition. There are a number of things that 
could have prevented him from walking, such as a stroke, broken legs, or even arthritis. 
Peterson supports using the words “cripple” or “lame” as alternative translations because 

49 Swanson, Dictionary of Bible, accessed February 7, 2017, Logos Software. 
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neither suggests etymology, paraplegia, or quadriplegia. He acknowledges that the word 
“cripple” is also considered by many in the disability community to be derogatory and 
offensive. 50 

The text clearly identifies the crowd as a barrier and the causative factor that 
prevented the four from getting the man who was paralyzed to Jesus (2:4a). The causative 
factor was not the man’s disability because the four men who carried him provided an 
accommodation, but what prevented the man from getting to Jesus was the crowd that 
blocked the door, and therefore, hindered their access. This inhibiting factor prompted the 
radical, unconventional, and extraordinary actions by the four. They dug through the roof 
above Jesus and lowered the man on the mat through the opening (2:4). A typical 
Palestinian house during the time of Jesus could have had up to four rooms along with a 
courtyard and an outside staircase that ascended to the roof. Flat roofs were prevalent 
during this period and consisted of branches, grass, and some soil. It would have been 
relatively easy to dig through such a roof. 51 

The clause that begins verse five, “When Jesus saw their faith,” is a reference to 
timing and sequence, which links Jesus’ declaration of forgiveness (2:5) to the “faith” of 
the four (2:4). The Greek word translated faith is “pistin” and is used as a noun in the 
text. The word can communicate a broad range of concepts, such as trust, trustworthiness, 
Christian faith, doctrine, fidelity and loyalty; however, it always communicates a certain 


50 Dwight N. Peterson, "Translating Jtapa/.uitKoq in Mark 2:1-12: A Proposal," Bulletin for 
Biblical Research 16, no. 2 (2006): 261-272, accessed September 1, 2015, ATLA Religion Database with 
ATLASerials, EBSCO host. 

51 James A. Brooks, The New American Commentary: Mark , accessed February 8, 2017, Logos 
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degree of confidence. 52 The case can be made that Jesus saw the loyalty in the actions of 
those carrying the man, but also an extreme confidence in Jesus because of the extent of 
their actions to get the man to Jesus. The forgiveness was prompted by what Jesus saw, 
the radical, unconventional, and extraordinary efforts of the four persons to get the 
paralyzed man to Jesus. The writer labels their innovation and ingenuity in developing a 
solution to overcome the barrier, as “faith!” It was the radical effort by those who carried 
the paralyzed man that moved Jesus to forgive. In regards to the order of Jesus’ actions, 
since forgiveness comes before healing, forgiveness appears to occupy the place of 
primacy and priority. The preeminence of repentance and forgiveness as suggested by the 
order and sequence of Jesus’ actions is reflected in numerous New Testament texts 
(Matthew 3:2, 3:8, 3:11, 4:17, 11:20, 21:32; Mark 1:4, 1:15, 6:12; Luke 3:3, 3:8, 5:32, 
13:3, 13:5, 15:7, 16:30, 24:47; Acts 2:38, 3:19, 5:31, 8:22, 11:18, 13:24, 17:30, 19:4, 
20:21, 26:20). 

The Scribes, who were close enough to hear Jesus, were “questioning in their 
hearts” why he would say such a thing (2:6). Through the recurrence of questions (2:7-9) 
the reader is drawn to a distinction between Jesus and the Scribes, providing insight into 
their motives. Jesus was concerned about the spiritual wholeness of the man, whereas the 
Scribes were primarily concerned about Jesus’ authority to declare that a man’s sins were 
forgiven. As previously indicated, the Scribes possessed a thorough knowledge of the law 
and knew only God could forgive sins. They considered such a statement to be 
blasphemous, which was an offense punishable by death (2:7). The Greek word translated 
“blasphemy” in the NRSV is also translated “blasphemies” (KJV), “blaspheming” (NIV), 

52 Ceslas Spicq and James Ernest, Theological Lexicon of the New Testament , accessed February 
10, 2017, Logos Software. 
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“blasphemy” (NLT), and “blaspheming” (NASB). The Greek word can refer to any 
words or actions considered as ungodly; however, it also refers to “human arrogance with 
its implied depreciation of God.” 53 Such a definition would seem to align with the text if 
the reader assumes that the Scribes regarded Jesus as one hundred percent human. 

The text appears to assign the God attribute of omniscience to Jesus because he 
“perceived in his spirit” the topic of discussion among the Scribes (2:8). Jesus realizes 
they are questioning his authority to forgive sins, so he asks the question, “Which is 
easier, to say to the paralytic, ‘Your sins are forgiven,’ or to say, ‘Stand up and take your 
mat and walk’? (2:9). A literal reading of the text leads to the assumption that declaring 
forgiveness would be easier and physical healing more difficult, since the Scribes and the 
crowd would have no way to validate or verify forgiveness, but a physical healing could 
be verified by everyone. Gaiser suggests that forgiveness and healing need not be seen as 
two separate actions because Mark’s gospel presents them as a “matched set.” The gospel 
message is that in the kingdom, humanity and all of creation experiences complete 
healing and restoration. 54 

The use of contrast and statement of purpose illuminates the dominant theme. A 
sharp contrast in the text is signaled by the word “But” (2:10), and the statement of 
purpose that immediately follows serves as the major structural relationships that provide 
movement and reveals the theme of the text. The text contrasts the Scribe’s question 
about Jesus’ authority to forgive sins with a display of Jesus’ authority and power to heal 


53 Spicq and Ernest, Theological Lexicon of the New Testament , accessed February 10, 2017, 
Logos Software. 
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disability. Jesus provides a clear and distinct statement of purpose, as indicated by the 
words “so that” (2:10). This purpose statement indicates that the physical healing was to 
serve as proof and evidence of Jesus’ authority to forgive sins. The passage ends with 
another statement of purpose that attributes the crowd’s amazement and praise of God to 
the physical healing of the paralyzed man. 

Synthesis 

Mark 2:1-12 represents a gospel narrative that is also regarded as a controversy 
and healing narrative. The exegesis reveals four themes that emerge from the analysis of 
the text; (1) Jesus’ authority, (2) the relationship between sin and disability, and healing 
and forgiveness, (3) the primacy of forgiveness, and (4) visible actions considered as 
“faith.” 

Evidence from the literary context, along with the structure and movement of the 
passage, reveals an overarching theme of Jesus’ authority that is repeated throughout the 
larger context in Jesus’ actions and words. The issue of authority escalates and becomes a 
major point of contention with the Scribes when Jesus declares that the sins of a man who 
is paralyzed are forgiven. The Scribes question Jesus’ authority to do this because they 
know only God can forgive sins. The issue of authority becomes a source of conflict, 
controversy, and contention until it reaches a climax when the Pharisees and Herodians 
plot to kill Jesus (Mark 3:6). Jesus’ authority is a recurring theme throughout the book 
because the writer uses it to validate Jesus’ identity, that he is the Son of God. Gaiser 
supports the assertion that the dominant theme of the larger context is Jesus’ authority, 
and that the signs of his authority (teaching, casting out demons, and healing) serve as 
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evidence of the kingdom of God; a kingdom already present, but not yet fully realized. 55 
Jesus’ actions point to his “authority to speak and do the work of God himself.” 56 

The relationship between sin and disability is not explicitly stated in the text, but a 
cause-effect relationship is implied when Jesus’ first action was to declare that the man’s 
sins were forgiven. Evidence suggests that the original hearers would have assumed that 
the man’s paralysis was caused by personal, parental, or familial sin. Old and New 
Testament passages establish what appears to be a linkage between a person’s sin and 
their plight in life, and especially in relation to sickness, disease, disability, and other 
calamities and misfortunes. Conversely, a significant number of texts connect forgiveness 
of sin with healing. It appears evident that these beliefs and attitudes concerning the 
cause of sickness and disability were woven into the fabric of Jewish culture and religion. 
Furthermore, these attitudes were perpetuated and advanced by the Scribes, who were 
powerful, influential, and highly regarded because of their knowledge and expertise in the 
law. Other biblical texts stand in tension with such views and attitudes, and actually 
present disability from a positive perspective, suggesting that disability could achieve 
God’s higher purpose. 

Vannorsdall challenges the notion of a causative relationship between a person’s 
sin and their sickness or disability. He asserts that if the man’s sin was the cause for his 
condition, then when Jesus forgave his sins, the man should have immediately been 
healed. Instead, he continues to lie on the mat and unable to walk throughout the entire 
discourse between Jesus and the Scribes about Jesus’ authority to forgive sins. He 
suggests a certain level of cruelty since the man apparently came for physical healing, but 

55 Gaiser, '"Your Sins are Forgiven," 74. 
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instead received forgiveness, and then had to lie there listening to the dialogue between 
Jesus and the Scribes. The central teaching and theme of the text is explicitly stated, that 
the healing was to demonstrate Jesus’ authority and power to forgive sins. 57 

Henry Mugabe explores the cross-cultural connections between Jesus’ healings in 
the Markan community and those of a traditional African healer in African communities. 
He supports the idea that in Jewish culture there exists a connection between sin and 
sickness, and that healing can only occur if God grants forgiveness. Similar ideas exist in 
African culture where illness can be caused by an individual’s sin. The difference 
between Jewish and African cultures is that the former regards the illness as God’s 
punishment for individual sin, while the latter sees sin as “a collective social error” 
because of the communal beliefs of Africans. Consequently, individuals diagnosed with 
HIV and AIDS lack support from their communities and families because of a belief that 
their condition is God’s punishment for their sin. 58 

The order and sequence of Jesus’ actions suggest that forgiveness is the primary 
need for humanity. Jesus forgives the man before he heals him, which implies the 
necessity of forgiveness. Jesus’ statement of purpose (2:10) informs the reader that the 
reason he physically heals the man was only because the Scribes questioned his authority 
to forgive sins. Even if Jesus’ authority had not been questioned, forgiveness would have 
been sufficient to meet his deepest need. Martin’s examination of the literary and material 
context supports this theme of forgiveness and cites evidence from verses ten and eleven, 

57 John Vannorsdall, "Mark 2:1-12," Interpretation 36, no. 1 (January 1982): 58-63, accessed 
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that the healing is done to address the “scribes’ internal skepticism” concerning Jesus’ 
authority to forgive sins. 59 As previously stated, the preeminence of repentance and 
forgiveness is reflected in numerous New Testament texts, which suggests that this is the 
only way to enter the kingdom of God. Commentary supports the assertion that the 
primary emphasis is on forgiveness and that the healing is subordinate to forgiveness of 
sin. 60 Gaiser supports this conclusion in his exploration of the biblical relationship 
between forgiveness and healing by examining the “literary parallelism” in Mark the 
second chapter and Psalm 103:3. 61 He contends that Jesus surprises the characters, 
including the Scribes, when he announces that the man’s sins are forgiven. Up to this 
point in Mark’s gospel, Jesus met the apparent need of all who came to him; the sick 
were healed, the people were taught, and the leper was cleansed. Jesus appears to depart 
from this in his initial response to the man who is paralyzed when he forgives instead of 
heals. Gaiser asserts that this is the natural order, sequence, and “appropriate response” 
for all of humanity to God’s presence. It follows the pattern of John the Baptist’s 
preaching (1:4) and Jesus’ announcement of the kingdom of God (1:15). John and Jesus 
followed the prophetic model that called for repentance or a return to God; repentance is 
necessary and prerequisite to experiencing God’s forgiveness, healing, compassion, and 
new life in the kingdom. 62 When Mark the second chapter is viewed from this 
perspective, repentance and forgiveness is not specific to this particular man’s disability, 

59 Martina E. Martin, "It's My Prerogative: Jesus' Authority to Grant Forgiveness and Healing on 
Earth," The Journal of Religious Thought 59-60, no. 1 (2006): 72, accessed September 1, 2015, ATLA 
Religion Database with ATLASerials, EBSCO host. 

60 Brooks, The New American Commentary: Mark, accessed February 8, 2017, Logos Software. 

61 Gaiser, "'Your Sins are Forgiven," 74. 


62 Gaiser, "'Your Sins are Forgiven," 74. 
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but it is a requirement that applies to all of humanity, regardless of the presence or 
absence of disability. 

Lastly, Jesus responds to the needs of the man who was paralyzed when he “saw 
their faith” (2:5). Though this is a clear reference to the radical, unconventional, and 
extraordinary actions of those carrying the paralyzed man, it does not rule out faith that 
Jesus may have also seen in the man. 63 Gaiser indicates that biblical texts support the 
existence of a relationship between faith and healing, but there are also instances when 
Jesus heals in the absence of faith (Mark 6:1-6). He asserts that communal, familial, and 
other sources of support have been proven to be beneficial to healing. 64 The implications 
are far-reaching in respect to communal actions that seek to intercede on behalf of those 
who are oppressed, marginalized, and are unable to act without some degree of 
assistance. The man who was paralyzed became the recipient of God’s forgiving and 
healing grace, not because of what he did, but because of what others did for him. 

Reflection 

The persons who brought the paralyzed man to Jesus applied innovation and 
ingenuity in developing a solution to overcome barriers. This is the work of the church— 
to mitigate or remove the barriers. It is the work of the church to do something to address 
the barriers and those things that hinder or prevent individuals with disabilities from full 
participation and inclusion in the life of the church. The barriers could by physical, 
theological, or attitudinal. This was an extraordinary communal effort to get the 
paralyzed man to Jesus. 

63 Brooks, The New American Commentary: Mark, accessed February 8, 2017, Logos Software. 

64 Gaiser, '"Your Sins are Forgiven," 74. 
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The texts also reflected on what a church might look like if the membership 
reflected a significant representation of individuals with disabilities. It seems likely that a 
pastor would get excited about new members who belong to the middle or upper class, 
assuming that they would have the means to contribute financially to ministry costs. It is 
also conceivable that new members who have disabilities might not generate as much 
excitement because of the assumption that persons who comprise this population are 
“consumers” as opposed to “givers.” There is an assumption that ministry to persons with 
disabilities can be a costly endeavor that churches cannot afford. 

Though the Markan passage reflects a physical healing, the Second Samuel the 
ninth chapter text ends with Mephibosheth, though he has a place at the king’s table, he is 
still lame. Many individuals with disabilities may be very “okay” with who they are, and 
some may even resent the church’s desire to “fix” them. It may be that individuals with 
disabilities desire to be affirmed and valued just as they are. 

Conclusion 

Second Samuel the ninth chapter and Mark 2:1-12 represent Old Testament and 
New Testament voices that affirm a place of belonging in the kingdom of God for 
everyone, including individuals with disabilities. There exists a level of agreement 
between the passages in relation to substantive issues and strategies for developing 
models of ministry for individuals with disabilities. The following four (4) areas 
represent areas of agreement and convergence in the selected texts: (1) negative attitudes 
and biases related to disability must be confronted and challenged, (2) there must be an 
intentional effort to identify these populations, who may be difficult to locate, (3) there 
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must be strategies for bringing them, and (4) once in, efforts should focus on full 
integration and inclusion into the community of believers and the kingdom of God—this 
is their seat at the king’s table. 

The greatest barrier that stands between individuals with disabilities and their full 
inclusion in society, and in particular, the communities in which they reside, is the 
negative attitudes, biases, stereotypes, and behaviors of the non-disabled population. 

Such attitudes permeate both texts and still permeate western thought, and are manifested 
in words, actions, and behaviors that promote exclusion and marginalization, and the 
church is not exempt from such attitudes. Though individuals with disabilities have a 
place of belonging in the kingdom, they are conspicuously absent from houses of 
worship. It is highly likely that the same negative attitudes that serve as a barrier to full 
societal participation, also serve as a barrier to their full integration into churches, and the 
ministry context. 

The apparent lack of outreach and concern for this population within the local 
church may be related, to some degree, to the perception that the population has nothing 
to offer the church. In terms of giving capacity, it is true that individuals with disabilities 
would have access to far less income than the non-disabled. It is also true, that 
unemployment among the disabled population is disproportionately higher than that of 
the non-disabled population. For churches that seek to attract the wealthy and elite in 
order to benefit financially from “quid pro quo” relationships, having individuals with 
disabilities as a significant percentage of the membership is not financially rewarding. 

The local church is the place where the kingdom of God intersects with the world, 
and the church must face the challenge to identify these groups in their communities. 
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This may present a challenge because they may not be easily or readily discernible. As 
Mephibosheth was found in Lo-Debar, individuals with disabilities have been “put away” 
and forgotten about. They may be institutionalized or hidden away in some back room in 
the house. They may be found in the drug treatment centers or living in the wooded areas 
along Interstate Ten in Baton Rouge, Louisiana. They are somewhere in the margins of 
society, out of sight and out of mind. The spirit behind the selected texts prompts us to 
make a diligent and intentional search for them. 

After identifying them, there exists a challenge to bring them in, which means that 
the church must clearly communicate the value of what lies within the local church. 
Strategies may very well require them to be “carried,” and not in a manner that denies 
their freedom to choose, but in a way that convinces them that their presence is truly 
desired and that being part of the community gives them the opportunity to make 
valuable contributions to the body, and the body to them. Bringing them in will require 
the church to identify or develop modes of transportation that would be appropriate for 
the targeted populations. 

Once brought in, the challenge is to provide opportunities for full inclusion and 
integration into the life of the church. Attitudes that value full inclusion and integration 
must lead to practices of inclusion and integration. A church that values and practices 
inclusion will have physically accessible facilities, accommodations that facilitate 
worship, and a theology that will affirm the uniqueness of individuals with disabilities 
instead of trying to “fix” them. In other words, the church must develop a place of 
belonging for individuals with disabilities—a place where, if they are absent, they will be 
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missed. Martin comes to this powerful conclusion as reflected in a hermeneutical 
application of Mark 2:1-12: 

When the paralytic’s four carriers determined in their hearts to get their friend in 
the presence of the one who could heal, ideas of protocol, etiquette, and ritualistic 
pretense were the furthest things from their minds. They presented their friend— 
undoubtedly dirty from the descent through the mud-trodden roof—at the foot of 
Jesus as is. If those who proclaim to be operating in Christ’s stead were to exert 
half as much energy as the paralytic’s four carriers did in assisting their brother or 
sister in the struggle, perhaps more physically, socially, economically, and 
politically afflicted individuals would come to realize the transformative power 
that is found in the name of Jesus. And perhaps they too would be able to “stand 
up” and to take their “mat,” or testimony, and “walk” unassisted—all to the glory 
of God.” 65 


65 Martin, "It's My Prerogative," 72. 



CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


There is a long-standing history of the victimization and oppression of persons 
with disabilities in the United States and throughout the world. Persons with disabilities 
have been subjected to discrimination, abandonment, institutionalization, imprisonment, 
and systematic extermination. Historical evidence suggests that Christianity, and the 
manner in which it understood disability, likely contributed to stereotypes, prejudices, 
and the devaluing of persons with disabilities. 

This chapter will explore the contribution of the AMEZC to the modern-day 
disability rights movement in the United States. This will be accomplished by examining 
the history of the denomination, with an emphasis on its efforts to liberate the oppressed, 
the history of the disability rights movement, and conclude by exploring similarities and 
points of intersection that reveal contributions the denomination made to the movement, 
whether directly or indirectly. 

The Protestant Reformation in the early fifteenth century was a watershed 
moment for Christianity, but was also a period that shaped views and attitudes regarding 
disability that are still present today. Though the reformation started as a movement to 
reform the moral failings and corruption that permeated the papacy and the hierarchy of 
the Roman Catholic Church, it culminated with the establishment of a separate Protestant 
Church. Justo Gonzalez reveals that a number of factors gave rise to the reformation; the 
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selling of indulgences, corruption among bishops and popes, the proliferation of simony, 
violation of celibacy requirements, and the abandonment of monastic life. 1 Though 
Martin Luther is credited with leading the reformation, he expressed negative views 
about persons with disabilities, even suggesting satanic influence as the cause for certain 
disabilities. 2 

Negative attitudes regarding disability were present throughout the history of the 
United States. During the Colonial period in America, a person’s value and worth was 
connected to physical stamina and their ability to contribute to “building new 
communities in the wilderness;” therefore, the implication is that a person who had a 
disability that resulted in a physical limitation would not have been valued. 3 

The devaluing and dehumanizing of persons with disabilities resulted in barriers 
that eventually led to the disability rights movement in the United States, a movement 
that one assumes would have been embraced by the African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church (AMEZC), the larger Black church, and other churches and religious 
organizations. The AMEZC has been at the forefront of movements seeking to liberate 
and empower the marginalized and disenfranchised. The very existence of the 
denomination is a testimony to its determination to seek freedom, equality, and the full 
inclusion and participation of persons of African descent in the life of the church. One 
would assume that its history would prompt the church to advocate for, and empathize 
with, identifiable groups that suffer oppression, rejection, and marginalization. This 

1 Justo L. Gonzalez, The Story of Christianity, Volume II: The Reformation to the Present Day 
(New York, NY: HarperCollins, 2010), 7-8. 

2 State of Alaska, Governor’s Council on Disability and Special Education, “Disability History 
Exhibit,” accessed March 24, 2015, http://dhss.alaska.gov/gcdse/Pages/history/html_content_main.aspx. 

3 Life Center for Independent Living, “Disability Rights Movement: History of the Independent 
Living Movement,” accessed June 17, 2015, http://www.lifecil.org/about/disability-rights-movement/. 
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should especially be true for individuals with disabilities, since African Americans 
experience disability at disproportionate rates when compared to White Americans. 
Section 21 of the Rehabilitation Act, as amended, documents the findings of Congress as 
it relates to the changing demographics in the United States, and how this will impact the 
prevalence of disability among racial minorities. Congress found that racial and ethnic 
minority populations are increasing more rapidly than Caucasian Americans; the rates of 
increase are 9.7% for Caucasian, 43% for Latinos, 12.3% for African Americans, and 
43.2% for Asian Americans. The changing racial demographics are expected to lead to an 
increase in the number of persons with disabilities since “ethnic and racial minorities tend 
to have disabling conditions at a disproportionately high rate.” 4 The rate of disability 
among all Americans between the ages of sixteen through sixty-four is 12.1%, but it is 
27.1% for African Americans and 27% among American Indians and Alaska Natives. 5 

As a result of the prevalence of disability among African Americans, it would be 
logical to assume that the AMEZC, as part of the black church, would have played some 
role in the disability rights movement in the 1960s and 1970s. Black churches were 
vitally important to their communities, because they provided the platform for African 
Americans to collectively speak to the social, economic, and political ills that plagued 
their communities, such as poverty, illiteracy, slavery, and legalized discrimination. They 


4 U.S. House of Representatives, Office of the Legislative Counsel, “Rehabilitation Act of 1973,” 
January 7, 2016, accessed March 29, 2017, 

https://legcounsel.house.gov/Comps/Rehabilitation%20Act%200f%201973.pdf. 

5 U.S. House of Representatives, “Rehabilitation Act of 1973,” accessed March 29, 2017, 
https://legcounsel.house.gov/Comps/Rehabilitation%20Act%200f%201973.pdf. 
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formed organizations to help widows, the poor, and to improve literacy among African 
Americans. 6 

It is indisputable that the church played a prominent role in the civil rights 
movement of the 1950’s and 1960’s, which sought equal rights for racial and ethnic 
minorities, and especially for African Americans. The disability rights movement in the 
United States sought the full inclusion and participation of individuals with disabilities in 
every realm of life, to include employment, housing, recreation, social, political, and 
economic. 


A History of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 

The AMEZC was birthed out of the John Street Methodist Episcopal Church in 
New York City in 1796. Significant numbers of African Americans were attracted to the 
Methodist and Baptist churches for several reasons. First of all, the revivals in these 
churches were marked by singing and emotional displays of crying, shouting, and 
dancing, which resembled traditional African religious experiences. Secondly, these 
denominations advocated for better treatment of slaves and made official statements 
condemning slavery. Thirdly, these churches were receptive to licensing black preachers, 
which eventually led to the rise of independent black churches, and the black Methodists 
were the first to organize its own denomination that was separate from the white church. 7 

The second bishop and one of the founding members of the AMEZC, Bishop 
Christopher Rush, in his historical account of the denomination, indicates that the church 


6 Albert J. Raboteau, Canaan Land: A Religious History of African Americans (New York, NY: 
Oxford University Press, 2001), 25. 


7 Raboteau, Canaan Land, 18-24. 
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began in New York City when several black members of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
(MEC) requested permission from Bishop Francis Asbury to meet separately and conduct 
their own prayer and worship services. Rush states that the reason for the request was so 
that “they might have an opportunity to exercise their spiritual gifts among themselves.” 8 
Bishop John Jamison Moore’s historical account written in 1884, forty-one years after 
Bishop Rush’s history, gives specifics on the reasons for the separation. The growth of 
the church and the increase in black members led to prejudicial attitudes and practices 
against the black members, and especially the black preachers. Black preachers, though 
licensed to preach by the MEC, were not allowed to preach to the white members, and 
only occasionally were allowed to preach to the black members. They were also denied 
membership in the New York Annual Conference. Consequently, to exercise their gifts, 
they sought to have separate meetings from the white members. 9 

Lincoln and Mamiya’s account of the historical beginnings of the church suggests 
several factors that precipitated separation from the white church, namely, the significant 
increase in black membership, discriminatory practices, the white church’s refusal to 
ordain blacks, and the church’s refusal to allow the black preachers to become members 
of the annual conference. 10 For an alternative perspective, Harry Richardson’s historical 
review of early black Methodist preachers suggests that though black preachers were 
licensed, used as local preachers, and recognized because of their preaching skills, they 
were not allowed to be ordained as deacons or elders because most were uneducated, 

8 Christopher Rush, A Short Account of the Rise and Progress of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church in America (New York, NY: AME Zion Historical Society, 1843), 4. 

9 John Jamison Moore, History of the A.M.E. Zion Church in America (Charlotte, NC: AME Zion 
Historical Society, 1884), 4. 

10 C. Eric Lincoln and Lawrence H. Mamiya, The Black Church in the African American 
Experience (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 1990), 56. 
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unable to read or write, and were restricted from engaging in required travel. He does 
indicate that some of the black preachers were highly educated, and that if the white 
church wanted to retain them, exceptions could have been made to allow for ordination, 
such as what the Episcopal Church did for Absalom Jones in waiving the Hebrew and 
Greek requirements. 11 

The petitioning members were granted permission and began meeting in a house 
that was used as a cabinetmaker’s shop that was once a stable. The meetings continued 
until 1799 when the black membership continued to increase, and because of insufficient 
seating, they initiated efforts to build their own house of worship, which was erected “at 
the comer of Church and Leonard Streets.” 12 Articles of agreement between the two 
bodies gave the MEC ecclesiastical oversight of the AMEZC, granting the overseeing 
Elder of the MEC with the authority to administer the sacraments, preach at regular 
intervals, and license those to preach who met the requirements of the MEC. The elected 
trustees of the church controlled the temporal economy, but the MEC was responsible for 
the spiritual economy and oversight. 13 

The MEC experienced a schism in 1820 and fears about its impact on the 
AMEZC led them to seek to sever their relationship with the parent church, so in July 
1820 the Zion Church unanimously agreed to leave the MEC. 14 Rush attributes the move 
for separation and autonomy to this sequence of events, but makes no mention of racial 

11 Harry V. Richardson, "Early Black Methodist Preachers," The Journal of the 
Interdenominational Theological Center 36 (September 2010): 15, accessed March 7, 2015, ATLA Religion 
Database with ATLASerials, EBSCO host. 

12 Rush, A Short Account of the Rise and Progress, 5-6. 

13 Rush, A Short Account of the Rise and Progress, 8-17. 

14 Rush, A Short Account of the Rise and Progress, 22-25. 
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discrimination as causation. Bishop Moore’s preface to his historical account succinctly 
summarizes the reasons for the separation from the white church: (1) the members sought 
Christian privileges and fellowship for everyone, regardless of race, (2) so that the black 
preachers could exercise their gifts and preach to everyone, and (3) to provide them with 
the right to participate in the governing of their own church. The black members and 
preachers were denied these privileges by the white church. 15 

Historical accounts support the assertion that the AMEZC and Bishop Richard 
Allen’s African Methodist Episcopal Church in Philadelphia (Allenites) were separate 
organizations from the beginning. The historians suggest that the two groups never came 
together because of issues related to mistrust, territorial struggle, questionable motives, 
competition for members and churches, misrepresenting facts, and an apparent “snub” of 
Bishop Allen when the AMEZC sought a church to ordain its preachers, all of which 
prompted the Zionites to decide that they would not join the Allenites. 16 Bishop John 
Jamison Moore indicates that these events prevented the two African Churches from 
uniting; he states in regards to Rev. Richard Allen’s actions: “Thus he laid the foundation 
of a connectional strife that has been perpetuated against Zion Connection by the Bethel 
Church to this day. Had Bishop Allen and his followers pursued a different course at this 
time, as the leader of his body, there is no doubt that Zion and Bethel Connections would 
have been one body today.” 17 

The church was geographically confined to the Northeastern United States until 
1864, when the denomination experienced significant expansion and growth in the South 

15 Moore, History of the A.M.E. Zion, iv-vi. 

16 Rush, A Short Account of the Rise and Progress, 21-34. 

17 Moore, History of the A.M.E. Zion, 18. 
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after the Civil War as a result of the efforts of Bishop James Walker Hood, which 
expanded the church from a regional presence to a national denomination. 18 Raboteau 
confirms this expansion in the south after the Civil War; between 1860 and 1870 the 
membership increased from 27,000 to 200,000. 19 Bishop Hood also made notable 
political and religious contributions toward racial justice and equality; through his efforts, 
schools and universities were established for black and white children, and he led the 
effort to establish Fayetteville State University and Livingstone College in Salisbury. Of 
particular note is that Hood established a department that provided instruction for inmates 
with disabilities. 20 

Sandy Dwayne Martin summarizes the reasons black members formed churches 
that were separate from the white church; intolerable segregation and discrimination, the 
freedom to worship in a way that was different than the white church, a desire to 
evangelize black people, and a desire to devote their resources to causes that served the 
interests of black people, and especially in relation to the abolition of slavery. Bishop 
James W. Hood considered the departure of blacks from the white church as a response to 
their pursuit of racial justice and equality. 21 Gayraud Wilmore indicates that Black 
Methodists had to struggle and fight for their quest for freedom from the white church, 
and especially to retain control of their property and finances. 22 


18 Sandy Dwayne Martin, For God and Race: The Religious and Political Leadership ofAMEZ 
Bishop Janies Walker Hood (Columbia, SC: University of South Carolina Press, 1999), 6, 48-65. 

19 Raboteau, Canaan Land, 68-69. 

20 Martin, For God and Race, 68-76. 

21 Martin, For God and Race, 12-16. 

22 Gayraud S. Wilmore, Black Religion and Black Radicalism: An Interpretation of the Religious 
History of Afro-American People (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1983), 79. 
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The AMEZC came to be known as “The Freedom Church” because of its 
extensive contributions to the abolition of slavery. Gadzekpo makes a distinction between 
how white America and black America understood the word “freedom.” Whites 
considered it as the ability to pursue their destiny without interference or restraint while 
blacks understood the meaning to change as their conditions and experiences changed. 
Slaves regarded freedom as physical release from bondage, those emancipated saw it as 
the ability to access education and employment, and in contemporary contexts it means 
“social, political, and economic justice to African Americans.” 21 The existence of the 
AMEZC, as one of the “seven major historically black denominations” that comprise the 
black church, is attributed to its belief in freedom, and for freedom’s sake, withdrew from 
the white church. 24 

The church made significant contributions to the abolition of slavery. Christopher 
Rush was among those who formed a “Committee of Vigilance” in New York that “aided 
fugitive slaves on their way to freedom,” and in 1840 was also one of the eight founding 
ministers of the “American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society.” 25 Martin’s sketch of 
Bishop Hood’s contributions indicate that the first two Bishops, James Varick and 
Christopher Rush, were devoted to abolitionist activities, along with other notable 
members of the church regarded as fierce opponents of slavery, namely, Harriet Tubman, 
Sojourner Truth, and Frederick Douglass. Church members hid escaped slaves and 


23 Leonard Gadzekpo, "The Black Church, the Civil Rights Movement, and the Future," The 
Journal of Religious Thought 53-54, no. 2-1 (1997): 98, accessed March 7, 2017, ATLA Religion Database 
with ATLASerials, EBSCO host. 

24 Gadzekpo, "The Black Church," 98-99. 


25 Raboteau, Canaan Land , 27-29. 
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provided their basic needs, and church buildings were designated as meeting locations for 


public meetings and discourse concerning abolition activities. 26 

Harriet Tubman, a member of the church, was one of the most active and prolific 
“Conductors” of the Underground Railroad, and though she gained her freedom from 
slavery, made a number of return trips to the South to lead others to freedom. 27 The 
Harriet Tubman home in Auburn, New York has been under the stewardship of the 
church for 113 years, and was designated as “The Harriet Tubman National Historic 
Park” on January 10, 2017 by the National Park Service. 28 Samuel Roberts, in his 
exploration of the role of American Churches in social justice, contends that the church 
was among the first, along with the AME Church, the Quakers, the Methodists, and 
Virginia Baptists, to adopt a united stand against slavery, even though other churches did 
not. 29 

Gayraud S. Wilmore, in his religious history of African American people 
indicates that strategically located congregations served as stations on the Underground 
Railroad, providing hiding places and care for escaped slaves, and again mentions the 
notable members involved in abolitionist efforts. Jermain Louguen was an escaped slave 
who also became a Bishop of the denomination in 1864 was among the noted abolitionist. 
Frederick Douglass joined a local church in the denomination in 1838, shortly after 


26 Martin, For God and Race, 13. 

27 Raboteau, Canaan Land, 28. 

28 Karen V. Hill, “A.M.E. Zion Makes History: The Harriet Tubman National Historical Park 
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escaping slavery, and was licensed as a local preacher in 1839. He credited the church 
with preparing and launching him towards his vocation as an abolitionist. 30 

The church led the way in efforts related to gender equity by affirming the rights 
of female members to vote and was the first among the major black denominations to 
ordain a black woman, Julia Foote, in 1895. 31 Martin affirms this and provides greater 
clarity and insight concerning the controversy and indicates that the church ordained Mrs. 
Mary Julia Blair Small as an elder in 1898 and Julia Foote was ordained an elder in 
1900. 32 Martin further emphasizes the historical significance of this action; “The African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, therefore, holds the distinction as the only mainline 
church, black or non-black, that recognized complete gender equity in religious circles as 
early as 1900.” 33 

The church made significant contributions to the civil rights movement of the 
1950s and 1960s, and through its membership in the Federal Council of Churches, which 
later became the National Council of Churches in 1950, helped to develop and pass a 
number of resolutions that condemned racial and social injustices in America. Samuel 
Roberts indicates this coalition of churches represented Protestantism in America as early 
as 1905, the AMEZC and other Black churches urged the group to speak out about the 
problems of race, segregation, and other social ills of society. The group eventually 
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passed strong resolutions condemning lynching and segregation, and became a proponent 


of racial and social justice. 34 

Leonard Gadzekpo, in his examination of the black church and the civil rights 
movement, asserts that the black church was the driving force behind the civil rights 
movement: 

The modem civil rights movement had begun. The black church was the anchor 
of the movement. It provided activists, ministers, laity, and financial support 
through black church members. Secular civil rights groups such as the Congress 
of Racial Equality (CORE), the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee 
(SNCC), and the older NAACP all had many ministers as local officials who were 
also influenced by black religious culture. 35 

James Ecklund agrees that the black church was central to black life, and that black 

clergy was at the forefront of the civil rights movement, and that non-violent resistance 

was the guiding principle for the movement. 36 


A History of the Disability Rights Movement in the United States 

Attitudes concerning disability were firmly rooted in ancient societies, religions, 
and cultures that pre-date the disability rights movement. It was a common religious 
belief that illness and disability were the result of divine, demonic, or supernatural 
causes. Hippocrates Asclepiades was one of the first physicians to abandon the practice 
of exorcism as part of the treatment regimen for the sick. Renowned societies, such as 
ancient Sparta and Rome, justified the elimination and disposal of children with 


34 Roberts, "Marching to Zion," 21-37. 
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disabilities. Even Martin Luther, the leader of the Protestant Reformation, embraced 
demonology and attributed illness, disease, and disability to evil forces. 37 

The modern-day disability rights movement in the United States was birthed out 
of the Civil Rights Movement of the 1950s and 1960s. The Civil Rights Movement 
sought justice and equality for racial and ethnic minorities, and the disability rights 
movement advocated for full inclusion and integration of persons with disabilities into 
the fabric of society. Jerry Alan Winter indicates that the disability rights movement was 
“a social movement seeking the solution to a social problem.” 38 He indicates that the 
movement consisted of three phases; the first phase sought to identify the problem and 
source that contributed to the plight of persons with disabilities, the second phase 
proposed legislative solutions to eliminate or mitigate the identified problem, and the 
third phase focused on the aftermath, which addressed consequences or new problems 
that emerged as a result of new policies and practices. 

The problem was that the healthy, non-disabled population viewed disability 
through the lens of the medical model, so the source of the problem was the population 
who identified with being healthy and non-disabled. This model emphasized physical 
impairments and treated persons as patients who were broken, needing to be fixed, 
repaired, or rehabilitated. Stigmatization and marginalization are consequences of 
perceiving disability from this perspective; the former being the result of connecting a 
stigma to an individual that robs the person of due respect and regard, while the latter 
being manifested in a process that excludes and keeps persons on the outside. The 

37 David Maliken and Herbert Rusalem, Vocational Rehabilitation of the Disabled: An Overview 
(New York, NY: New York University Press, 1969), 29-32. 

38 Jerry Alan Winter, “The Development of the Disability Rights Movement as a Social Problem 
Solver,” Disability Studies Quarterly 23, no. 1 (Winter 2003): 3. 
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marginalization of the population excluded them from education, employment, housing, 
and other opportunities afforded to individual who were not disabled. The medical model 
provided the justification for the non-disabled population to view persons with 
disabilities as needing care and treatment. Perceiving persons with disabilities through the 
lens of this model fueled dehumanization, oppression, and marginalization. 39 

Jerry Alan Winter indicates that the movement sought to address the problem 
through a three-pronged solution; to reframe disability as a social problem instead of a 
medical problem, to advance legislation that would promote new policies and practices, 
and to establish Independent Living Centers that would promote autonomy, self¬ 
empowerment, and self-determination among persons with disabilities. Replacing the 
medical model with a social model was a major focus of the movement and continues to 
be a major theme of disability legislation. The social model sought to change the focal 
point from the individual’s impairment to “society’s response to the impairment.” 40 The 
movement advanced the idea that “disability” was not the presence of a physical, mental, 
or cognitive impairment, but instead is caused by social conditions as a person seeks to 
interact with society. Consequently, disability is imposed individually or collectively as a 
result of the views of the non-disabled population, and is manifested in attitudes, laws, 
policies, and practices that serve to restrict, exclude, limit, inhibit, and deny; and this 
provided the impetus for the disability rights movement. 41 

Nancy Eiesland, in her historical overview of the relationship between the 
disability rights movement and religious organizations, reveals the context of persons 

39 Winter, “The Development of the Disability Rights Movement,” 1-7. 

40 Winter, “The Development of the Disability Rights Movement,” 9. 

41 Winter, “The Development of the Disability Rights Movement,” 8-10. 
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with disabilities prior to the movement. She indicates that persons with disabilities were 
often hidden from society or institutionalized. Disability was stigmatized to such a degree 
that President Franklin D. Roosevelt, hid the fact that he used a wheelchair from the 
public. Persons with disabilities were regarded as “objects of shame and disgrace.” 42 The 
precursor to the disability rights movement was the passage of the Smith-Sears Veterans 
Rehabilitation Act of 1918, which was an effort to address the needs of returning soldiers 
wounded in World War I. 

The disability rights movement began as the result of a collective effort by a 
group of students with disabilities on the campus of the University of California at 
Berkley to fully participate in the educational experiences available to non-disabled 
students. Ed Roberts is credited with being the “father” of the movement. Though 
Roberts was a quadriplegic and used an iron lung to breathe, he enrolled as a student at 
the University of California at Berkeley in the 1960s. He joined with other students with 
disabilities on the campus and advocated for ramps, accessible housing, personal 
assistance, and other accommodations that would provide for improved access to their 
educational experience. These advocacy efforts sparked a nationwide movement that 
became a civil rights movement that sought to change how society viewed disability. It 
created a shift from the medical model to a social model of disability, which would 
reorient disability around the social, political, architectural, attitudinal, and environmental 
barriers that persons with disabilities had to navigate. The new movement also sought to 
designate persons with disabilities as a minority group, because doing so would provide a 


42 Nancy L. Eiesland and Don E. Saliers, Human Disability and the Service of God: Reassessing 
Religious Practice (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1998), 202. 
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path to pursue civil rights legislation that would serve to protect the population from 
discrimination. 43 

The disability rights movement resulted in the passage of the Rehabilitation Act 
of 1973 and other legislation, which sought to remove or mitigate barriers to 
employment, education, and other areas of society where barriers excluded persons with 
disabilities from full participation in society. Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973 is regarded as the first civil rights legislation for individuals with disabilities, and it 
prohibits programs receiving federal funds from discrimination on the basis of disability 
as evidenced by the language in the text; 

No otherwise qualified individual with a disability in the United States, as defined 
in section 705 (20) of this title, shall, solely by reason of his or her disability, be 
excluded from the participation in, be denied the benefits of, or be subjected to 
discrimination under any program or activity receiving Federal financial 
assistance. 44 

The Rehabilitation Act was modeled after earlier civil rights legislation and marked a 
paradigm shift from the medical model to the social model. The emphasis was no longer 
on a “broken” individual, but on a “broken” environment. 45 Arlene Mayerson further 
expresses this shift in how disability was perceived in her account of the history of the 
Americans with Disabilities Act; 

For the first time, the exclusion and segregation of people with disabilities was 
viewed as discrimination. Previously, it had been assumed that the problems faced 
by people with disabilities, such as unemployment and lack of education, were 
inevitable consequences of the physical or mental limitations imposed by the 
disability itself. Enactment of Section 504 evidenced Congress’ recognition that 
the inferior social and economic status of people with disabilities was not a 


43 Eiesland and Saliers, Human Disability and the Sendee of God, 201-207. 

44 United States Department of Labor, “Section 504, Rehabilitation Act of 1973,” accessed March 
16, 2017, https://www.dol.gov/oasam/regs/statutes/sec504.htm. 


45 Kitty Cone, “Short History of the 504 Sit in,” Disability Rights Education and Defense Fund, 
accessed March 14, 2017, https://dredf.org/504-sit-in-20th-anniversary/short-history-of-the-504-sit-in/. 
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consequence of the disability itself, but instead was a result of societal barriers 
and prejudices. 46 

Though the Rehabilitation Act was passed and signed, it could not be enforced until 
federal regulations were promulgated and signed by the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW), which did not occur until 1977 because of efforts 
by the opposition to weaken the regulations. 47 The Secretary was also concerned about 
the monetary costs of implementing the regulations and wanted to make revisions that 
were not acceptable to the disability community. 48 An award winning video 
documentary, “The Power of 504,” chronicles how individuals with disabilities pressured 
the HEW Secretary and the administration of President Jimmy Carter to sign the 
regulations, which resulted in a historic victory for the disability rights movement. 49 In 
April 1977 demonstrations erupted in several major cities across the United States, 
including Denver, New York, Washington D.C., and San Francisco. Approximately 150 
of the demonstrators occupied the federal building in San Francisco and conducted a sit- 
in that lasted approximately twenty-six days. The demonstrators sang songs from the civil 
rights movement, such as “We Shall Overcome,” and refused to leave the building until 


46 Arlene Mayerson, “The History of the Americans with Disabilities Act: A Movement 
Perspective,” Disability Rights Education and Defense Fund Website, accessed March 14, 2017. 
https://dredf.org/news/publications/the-history-of-the-ada/. 

47 Cone, “Short History of the 504 Sit in,” accessed March 14, 2017, https://dredf.org/504-sit-in- 
20th-anniversary/short-history-of-the-504-sit-in/. 

48 Lorraine Cuddeback, “Excused from the Table: Churches and the Americans with Disabilities 
Act,” Political Theology Today, July 24, 2015, 3, accessed March 1, 2017, 
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49 Lynette Taylor and Jim Meek, “The Power of 504,” video documentary, accessed March 16, 
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the regulations were signed. 50 Kitty Cone indicates that supporters of the demonstration 
included churches, civil rights organizations, and diverse community groups, including 
the Black Panther Party who provided meals for the demonstrators. 51 Lorraine 
Cuddeback affirms this and indicates that Catholic priests celebrated Easter Mass and 
provided counseling to those participating in the sit in, a Rabbi led a Passover 
celebration, and the Black Panthers prepared meals. 52 

The movement continued to successfully pursue legislation that advanced the 
rights of individuals with disabilities, namely, the Education for all Handicapped 
Children Act of 1975, which later became the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
(IDEA), and the American with Disabilities Act (ADA) of 1990. IDEA guaranteed that 
infants, children, and youth with disabilities could access early intervention and special 
education services in integrated settings. 5 ' The ADA mandated accessibility for 
government programs and services, required employers to offer “reasonable 
accommodations” to persons with disabilities, and that transportation, communication, 
and other public services would be made accessible. 54 


50 Taylor and Meek, “The Power of 504,” accessed March 16, 2017, 
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The Church’s Contributions to the Disability Rights Movement 

Though the research did not reveal any direct contribution that the AMEZC made 
to the disability rights movement, the AMEZC, as part of the “black church,” provided 
the moral authority, legal framework, proven strategies and tactics, and a lesson in 
patience, all of which derived from the Civil Rights Movement that proved useful in the 
disability rights movement. 

One of the contributions of the black church to the movement was the reframing 
of oppression, segregation, and exclusion as a civil rights issue and a moral deficiency for 
the nation and for those who advocated and supported such. In recounting the history of 
the sit-in in San Francisco in 1977, Cone links the movement with the Civil Rights 
Movement by stating: 

At every moment, we felt ourselves the descendants of the civil rights movement 
of the 60s. We learned about sit ins from the civil rights movement, we sang 
freedom songs to keep up morale, and consciously show the connection between 
the two movements. We always drew the parallels. About public transportation 
we said we can’t even get on the back of the bus. 55 

The Civil Rights Movement focused on segregation and racial inequality as moral issues 

and as a sin against God, because every individual is created in the image of God. The 

disability rights movement, in designating persons with disabilities as a minority group, 

was successful in aligning their plight with the experiences of African Americans and 

made their fight a moral one. Dennis C. Dickerson explores the contributions of African 

American religious intellectuals in the 1930’s and 1940’s and concludes that several 


55 Cone, “Short History of the 504 Sit in,” Disability Rights Education and Defense Fund, 
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persons played a prominent role in shaping Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr.’s theological 
perspective of segregation as evidenced in the civil rights movement. 56 

Dickerson asserts that King’s theological perspective was passed to him by 
several black religious intellectuals, namely, Mordecai W. Johnson, Howard Thurman, 
Benjamin Elijah Mays, and George D. Kelsey. These individuals through their lectures, 
teachings, sermons, and published writings convinced King that every individual 
possessed worth and value in God’s economy; and therefore, because segregation and 
racial prejudice effectively functioned to diminish and devalue the humanity of persons, 
it was sinful, evil, and immoral. 57 These intellectuals, who greatly influenced King, 
“asserted the sacredness of the human personality, attacked segregation as a sin, and 
advocated nonviolent strategies against Jim Crow that required both courage and 

. ,, co 

conscience. 

Another contribution of the black church is that it provided a framework of 
proven strategies and tactics for liberation, and especially in relation to non-violence. The 
previously mentioned religious intellectuals of the 30’s and 40’s proposed methods, 
tactics, themes, and ideas that influenced the Civil Rights Movement. Dickerson indicates 
that the use of non-violent strategies to facilitate social change recognizes the basic tenet 
that every person has value and worth. The oppressed embrace the worth of every 
individual, and therefore, do not respond to violence with violence, because the lives of 


56 Dennis C. Dickerson, "African American Religious Intellectuals and the Theological 
Foundations of the Civil Rights Movement, 1930-55," Church History 74, no. 2 (June 2005): 217-219, 
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their oppressors and opponents are intrinsically valuable to God. 59 Over the course of 
several years, black religious leaders such as Howard Thurman, Benjamin E. Mays, and 
William Stuart Nelson traveled to India to meet with Mahatma Gandhi to leam first-hand 
about his non-violent method of civil disobedience in resisting British Imperialism. These 
religious intellectuals of the 30’s and 40’s were intentional and strategic in their efforts to 
train and equip black ministers with the knowledge and strategies to defeat racial 
segregation and Jim Crow laws and customs. 60 George D. Kelsey, a religious professor at 
Morehouse College, affirmed the need to facilitate social change through tactics such as 
protest and boycott, but in a manner that caused no harm to others and embraced moral 
standards. 61 

Arlene Mayerson indicates that the strategies and tactics used in the Civil Rights 

Movement were adopted and proved beneficial to the disability rights movement: 

The disability rights movement adopted many of the strategies of the civil rights 
movement before it. Like the African Americans who sat in at segregated lunch 
counters and refused to move to the back of the bus, people with disabilities sat in 
federal buildings, obstructed the movement of inaccessible buses, and marched 
through the streets to protest injustice. And like the civil rights movements before 
it, the disability rights movement sought justice in the courts and in the halls of 
Congress. 62 

Still another contribution is that the black church, through its leadership in the Civil 
Rights Movement provided a legislative framework for liberation and equality. The Civil 
Rights Act focused on addressing discrimination, injustice and inequity among racial and 
ethnic minorities, and granted those groups “protected class” status, but it excluded 

59 Dickerson, "African American Religious Intellectuals," 217-219. 
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individuals with disabilities. As previously indicated, the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 was 
modeled after civil rights legislation and granted persons with disabilities minority class 
status. The Americans with Disabilities Act of 1990 is considered landmark civil rights 
legislation that “prohibits discrimination and ensures equal opportunity for persons with 
disabilities in employment, State and local government services, public accommodations, 
commercial facilities, and transportation.” 63 

Dr. Fred K. Schroeder, in his presentation at the Jacobus tenBrock Disability Law 
Symposium, indicates that though persons with disabilities have been granted legal 
minority status, “it is an orphan minority, a subordinate minority,” because society still 
regards the population as “broken people, damaged people, inferior people.” 64 He 
expresses society’s view of disability and how it limits the disability population from 
experiencing full inclusion: 

By definition disability means a loss of mental or physical function, but its social 
construction encompasses much more. Society regards disability not just as a 
limitation in sight, hearing, mobility or mental or intellectual functioning, but as a 
condition of generalized defect and damage. While it is recognized that people 
with disabilities face discrimination, it is quietly yet firmly believed that the 
limited opportunity they face is at least in equal degree the inevitable, 
unescapable (sic) consequence of their infirmity. 65 

Schroeder points out that in spite of the legislative victories for the disability community, 

there are significant challenges that remain to be addressed so that persons with 

disabilities do not remain an orphan minority. Unlike civil rights legislation that provides 

protection for all who are of a particular “race, color, religion, sex, or national origin,” the 

63 United States Department of Justice, Civil Rights Division, “Information and Technical 
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ADA only provides discrimination protection for a “qualified individual with a 
disability.” 66 He further notes that Section 14(c) of the Fair Labor Standards Act allows 
employers to apply for special wage certificates that grant them approval to pay 
subminimum wages to persons with disabilities. The underlying premise is that persons 
with disabilities are damaged, and therefore, less productive than those without 
disabilities. 67 Schroeder also notes that other reforms are needed, to include revising 
existing legislation in order to strengthen the focus on employment for persons with 
disabilities and to restructure Supplemental Security Income and Social Security 
Disability Income requirements so that they are not disincentives to employment. 68 

Another contribution is that the slow, but yet effective progress of the Civil Rights 
Movement aided those involved in the disability rights movement to temper their 
expectations while still embracing a posture of patience and hope as it relates to change; 
change is slow. Dr. Fred Schroeder presents evidence from the African American 
struggle, proving that freedom is not the same as equality; “the attainment of equality is 
not an event but a slow and often agonizing, frequently discouraging struggle of people 
working to emerge from subjugation to equal status.” 69 

Conclusion 

The African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, through its advocacy for the 
oppressed and marginalized, and through its contributions to abolition and the Civil 

66 Schroeder, “People with Disabilities,” 6-7. 
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Rights Movement of the 1950s and 1960s, made valuable contributions to the disability 
rights movement of the 60s and 70s. The black church and black clergy provided 
leadership to the Civil Rights Movement, and as a result of its efforts, provided the 
disability rights movement with a roadmap to pursue liberation. The church provided the 
moral authority, legal framework, proven strategies and tactics, and a lesson in patience. 
The disability rights movement successfully used what was passed to them and have 
achieved a measure of success in relation to their quest for full inclusion in society; 
however there yet remains much work to be done to address negative attitudes and 
prejudicial practices that still remain. 

The church still has work to do to repair fractured relationships with the disability 
community. It should be noted that fractured relationships developed between the 
disability rights movement leaders and the religious community. Nancy Eiesland 
provides several reasons for the disconnection. First, religious organizations that sought 
to provide services to the disability population tended to be motivated by the biblical 
mandate to provide charity to the weak and also embraced the medical model. Their 
motive and view of disability as brokenness contradicted the movement’s philosophies of 
autonomy, empowerment, and self-determination. These facilities adopted a paternalistic 
attitude toward the population. Secondly, the movement criticized the Judeo-Christian 
heritage as providing the foundation for negative biases, stereotypes, and discrimination 
experienced by the disability population, and provided proof texts from the Old and New 
Testament to support their claim. Finally, though the Americans with Disabilities Act was 
signed in July 1990, a significant number of religious leaders and religious organizations 
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testified against the bill and sought exemptions from the legislation. 70 Eiesland expresses 
the tension this caused between religious leaders and disability rights activists: “When 
religious bodies sought immunity from the legislation, their moral authority as promoters 
of justice and the integrity of their commitment to full inclusion for people with 
disabilities was called into question by many within the disability rights movement.” 71 
Cuddeback also indicates that the religious community was successful in their efforts to 
be exempted from the ADA, which led the disability community to conclude that the 
religious community was not supportive of their plight. 72 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


This chapter will explore the themes of liberation and Han theology and the 
contributions of each toward reframing and reorienting an understanding of disability. 

The chapter will begin with an overview of the ideology of the social gospel movement, 
which provided the foundation for subsequent liberation theologies. The chapter will then 
explore liberation and Han theologies from the perspectives of those credited with being 
the progenitors, with a particular emphasis on how the emerging themes could impact 
attitudes related to disability. 

Utterances from historical and contemporary voices justify the need to examine 
the theology that undergirds the church’s attitudes concerning disability; and such 
attitudes are understood as thoughts, feelings, and behaviors about individuals with 
disabilities. The operative assumption is that one’s understanding and interpretation of 
disability as presented in biblical texts contributes to one’s attitude about disability. 

The historical voice that supports the need to re-examine theology and disability 
is that of the great reformer, Martin Luther. As briefly indicated in the historical 
foundations chapter, Martin Luther, and the beliefs that emerged during the Protestant 
Reformation had an impact on the church’s attitudes about disability. Justo Gonzales 
provides a number of factors that contributed to the Protestant Reformation, to include 
the moral failings and corruption that permeated the papacy, the selling of indulgences, 
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purchasing and selling of ecclesiastical offices, the violation of celibacy requirements, the 
abandonment of monasteries and monastic life, and concerns about doctrinal error and 
that the church had abandoned New Testament teachings. 1 In spite of the emphasis on 
reclaiming scriptural authority, Martin Luther’s theological orientation did not result in a 
high regard for individuals with disabilities. Certain writings assigned to Luther suggest 
that his views concerning sickness, disease, and disability greatly diverged from 
contemporary attitudes. He believed that plagues and epidemics were caused by evil 
spirits who exhaled poison among people; he believed that serious illness, disease, and 
disability were caused by the devil; he believed that premature babies were abandoned by 
mothers because they might become “monstrosities” and were only “animal life’;” and 
finally, he believed that a certain twelve year old boy who did nothing but eat and excrete 
should be suffocated because he was “a mass of flesh without a soul.” 2 In a collection of 
writings that purportedly reflect Luther’s conversations with students and colleagues, he 
ascribes the cause of sickness, disease, and disability to sin and demonic influence; “for 
only active sins, which one commits personally, are the cause of sickness and plagues.” 3 

David Andrus, in his examination of the impact of theology on persons with 
disabilities, agrees that the church’s view of disability was shaped by the Reformation 
and is built upon several theological presuppositions that led to questionable conclusions. 
The first presupposition is that all brokenness in creation, including disability, is the 

1 Justo L. Gonzales, The Story of Christianity, Volume II: The Reformation to the Present Day 
(New York, NY: HarperCollins, 2010), 7-9. 
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result of sin. He argues that such an assumption would lead to the conclusion that “some 
people are more sinful that others.” 4 The second presupposition is that God’s creation 
was perfect prior to the entrance of sin, and any imperfection is the result of sin. The 
problem is that human reason and logic must be used to determine what the perfect state 
would have looked like, and humanity is incapable of knowing this. The final 
presupposition is that since all that is good and perfect comes from God, imperfections do 
not come from God, but instead from sin or evil. Andrus further indicates that since the 
church teaches that illness, disease, and physical deficiencies will be corrected at the 
resurrection and restored to its glorious, pre-sin corrupted state, that such a doctrine 
leaves the physical body damaged, broken, and without help or hope in this present 
world. 5 

The contemporary voice that supports the need to re-examine theology and 
disability is that of a pastor who serves a prominent church in Baton Rouge, Louisiana. In 
the church’s radio broadcast one Sunday morning, the pastor stated the following about 
disability in the biblical texts; "Disability means divine judgment, handicap, or laziness." 6 
This is a harmful hermeneutic of disability that denigrates, diminishes, devalues, and 
degrades individuals with disabilities. Such a belief reveals a deeply flawed theological 
orientation. These kinds of statements only serve to perpetuate and advance stereotypes, 
prejudices, biases, and negative attitudes concerning individuals with disabilities. 
Consequently, the full inclusion and participation of persons with disabilities in the life of 

4 David Andrus, “Theology and Its Impact on People with a Disability: An Ecclesiology Inclusive 
of People with a Disability,” Missio Apostolica 18, no. 2 (2010): 143. 
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the church requires a theological reframing and reorientation of biblical texts that 
confronts ambivalence, anxieties, myths, stereotypes, and fears related to disability. 

Walter Rauschenbusch is considered the father of the social gospel movement and 
a major contributor to Christian thought on the critical issue of social justice. He 
vigorously advocated for an expansion of traditional Christian theology that would make 
room for the ideology of the social gospel movement. 7 It is worth noting that Reinhold 
Niebuhr stood in opposition to Rauschenbusch’s effort to radically changing theology, 
and advocated for an approach to social justice that acknowledges “Christian realism” 
and for a gradual change in social policies and practices. 8 

Rauschenbusch’s writings reveal a deep concern about social justice issues related 
to the disproportionate inequities among racial and ethnic minorities, the poor, 
disenfranchised, and those who are marginalized. The social gospel movement is the 
Christian response to the ethical and spiritual challenges confronting society. 
Rauschenbusch did not believe there was a need to develop a social gospel, because it 
already existed as evidenced in the preaching and ministries in the churches; however, he 
did see an incompatibility between the movement and orthodox Christian theology. He 
believed that the systematic theology operative at that time was not sufficient to support 
the social gospel; therefore, he advocated for a “readjustment and expansion of theology” 
that allowed for the religious convictions associated with the social gospel. He further 
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argues for a flexible and adaptable theology—one that would have the capacity to grow 
and adapt to contemporary situations and realities. 9 

Biblical interpretation is also an area of concern for Rauschenbusch, and 
especially in relation to how interpretation led to an emphasis on personal salvation at the 
expense of the salvation of the whole of society. The emphasis on personal salvation 
sheds light on the sinful condition of the individual, but it neglects the sinful condition of 
the entire social order. The larger social order is guilty of oppression and extortion, and 
the social gospel seeks to bring the whole of society and its oppressive institutions to the 
place of repentance. 10 Though he was not an opponent of personal salvation, he believed 
the focus on it led to a neglect to minister to the needs of the larger society. He offers 
evidence from the Old Testament and indicates that the prophetic experience had no 
concern for personal salvation, but the greater concern was on what was good for the 
nation and what would benefit others; therefore, the social gospel aligns with the 
prophetic experience. 11 

Rauschenbusch also realized that his proposal to “adjust” traditional theology 
would not be easy, but instead, he acknowledged the apprehension, distress, sense of loss, 
and other significant difficulties that such an undertaking would encounter. He 
understood that the theology of the church is carefully guarded, because it is the means 
through which doctrines find expression, and through which thoughts, beliefs, and the 
whole spiritual life finds meaning. As a response to this difficulty, Rauschenbusch makes 
the case that a theological readjustment does not take away from, but adds to, and 

9 Rauschenbusch, A Theology for the Social Gospel, 1-3. 
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expands theology in such a way that it broadens our understanding of salvation, expands 
ministry initiatives to do the work of God, and it provides the basis to speak truth to 
power. 12 

The social gospel movement provided the foundation upon which liberation 
theology was built. T. Howland Sanks established a connection between Latin American 
liberation theology and the social gospel movement by examining the “fathers” of each, 
Gustavo Gutierrez and Rauschenbusch. Sanks indicates that Rauschenbusch’s social 
gospel movement predated Gustavo Gutierrez’ reflection on liberation theology by fifty 
years and suggests that a number of themes addressed by Gutierrez first emerged in the 
writings of Rauschenbusch, and likely because both emerged in response to their 
respective social contexts, both of which included poverty, oppression, and social 
injustices. 13 Similar themes include the relationship between salvation and freedom from 
systems and structures that limit and prohibit persons from the experience of being fully 
human; that the church’s mission in relation to liberation and salvation must be lived out 
in the historical, political, and social context in which the church finds itself; and that the 
impact of sin stretches beyond a personal relationship with God, but lies at the very root 
and foundation of all injustice and oppression. 14 


12 Rauschenbusch, A Theology for the Social Gospel, 10-11. 

13 T. Howland Sanks, “Liberation Theology and the Social Gospel: Variations on A Theme,” 
Theological Studies 41, no. 4 (December 1, 1980): 668-673. 


14 Sanks, “Liberation Theology and the Social Gospel,” 668-673. 
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Liberation Theology and Disability 

Gustavo Gutierrez is regarded as the father of Latin American liberation theology, 
which arose within the context of the struggles and experiences of the poor and 
marginalized people of Latin America. It seeks to confront injustice, to strive for 
freedom, and to reclaim the full expression of humanity for those who are oppressed. 
Gutierrez’ theology seeks to achieve social and political liberation by attacking the root 
causes of poverty and injustice, to free the poor and marginalized from everything that 
limits their capacity to be all that God has made them to be, and to experience liberation 
from sin, which is manifested in selfishness and an inward orientation that does not seek 
the best interests of others. Sin is the ultimate cause of injustice, exploitation, and 
oppression. This freedom provides for reconciliation with God and all of humanity, and 
provides the impetus and motivation to advocate for the fullest expression of humanity 
and freedom for everyone. This freedom from sin will lead to a right relationship with 
God and humanity. 15 

Gutierrez indicates that theology must give due consideration to the contexts in 
which the faith community finds itself, to include the economic, social, political, cultural, 
and historical events that impact the faith community. Theology must also provide a 
critique of the church and the world; this critique allows preaching and proclamation to 
be prophetic, not from the standpoint of fortune telling, but from the standpoint of 
discerning and explaining historical events in a way that helps people discover God's plan 
and will. 16 Liberation theology’s prophetic proclamation seeks to transform social and 


15 Gustavo Gutierrez, A Theology of Liberation: History, Politics, and Salvation, trans. and ed. 
Sister Caridad Inda and John Eagleson (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1988), 13-25. 

16 Gutierrez, A Theology of Liberation: History, Politics, and Salvation, 5-10. 
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political realities by attacking the root causes of poverty and injustice, and freeing the 
poor and marginalized from everything that limits them. The theology seeks to address 
wealth disparities between poor and rich countries, recognizing that rich countries 
achieve their wealth through injustice, coercion, exploitation, and the domination of one 
class over another and one country over another. The theology seeks to break the cycle of 
domination that manifests itself through "economic, social, political, and cultural 
dependence.” 17 

The role of the church is to confront and challenge oppressive forces in order to 
respond to the human, social, cultural, and political realities in which the church finds 
itself. 18 These social ills require radical, revolutionary, and confrontational actions that 
seek to establish a just society through reordering and restructuring relationships. He 
advocates for "an end to the domination of some countries by others, of some social 
classes by others, of some persons by others." 19 Though some in the church support a 
more peaceful and conciliatory gospel message, he indicates that the church must 
recognize the political and conflictual aspects of the gospel; therefore, the church must 
not be afraid to pursue radical change when doing so requires confronting different 
groups who have conflicting interests and opinions. It means not being complacent with 
structures that allow the few to benefit from the poverty experienced by the masses. It 
means rejecting a complacency that does not acknowledge or address the historical and 


17 Gutierrez, A Theology of Liberation, 13-17. 

18 Gutierrez, A Theology of Liberation, 29-30. 

19 Gutierrez, A Theology of Liberation, 31. 
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socio-economic forces that contribute to oppression. It means to engage in efforts, though 
they may result in conflict, to secure peace and justice for everyone. 20 

James Cone, considered by many as the father of black liberation theology, also 
supports a radical approach to liberating the oppressed. His black theology of liberation 
emerged in response to the oppression and injustices experienced by African Americans 
and Black South Africans. It seeks the liberation of people of color from all forms of 
oppression, to include social, political, racial, gender, class, and economic. For Cone, 
Jesus uniquely identifies with the poor, marginalized, outcast, subjugated, and oppressed. 
He uses the social construct of race to correspond with dominance (white) and oppression 
(black); therefore, he sees Jesus as a black man who identifies with the oppressed and 
who seeks to dismantle white oppression. As Cone draws lines of distinction between the 
oppressor and the oppressed, similar distinctions can be made between those who are 
disabled and the non-disabled. A theological construct for disability would consider the 
healthy, non-disabled population as the oppressor and the collective body of individuals 
with disabilities as the oppressed, the marginalized, and the subjugated. 

The theologies prior to Cone failed to address the unique challenges that black 
people, racial and ethnic minorities, persons with disabilities, and other oppressed and 
marginalized populations experienced in their everyday lives and in their encounters with 
the western church and its orthodox understanding of God and scripture. Cone agrees 
with Gutierrez that it is not plausible that the development of a theology can be done in a 
manner that is completely divorced from, and not influenced by the human condition. He 
indicates that white theologians see theology as beginning with "the problem of the 
unbeliever;" but Cone starts with the problem of the evil of racism that fuels oppression 

20 Gutierrez, A Theology of Liberation, 30-33. 
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and bigotry. Black liberation theology, therefore, begins with the black experience. 21 
Such insight supports a theological perspective that begins with the experience of 
disability. A disability theology should be influenced and informed by the disability 
experience; it should represent an authentic expression of those who have experienced the 
negative attitudes and stereotypes perpetuated by a theology that guides and supports 
harmful hermeneutics of disability texts. 

Dwight Hopkins echoes Cone’s sentiment, but also makes the case that liberation 
theology is not new, but was preached and practiced in the black church before it was 
given a name. He indicates that it had its beginnings in the religion practiced by the 
slaves as part of the invisible institution. He traces the development of the theology and 
presents four building blocks upon which it stands, namely, slave religion, reinterpreting 
scripture, the civil rights and black power movements, and the method by which Jesus is 
linked to liberation. 22 A theological reorientation that recognizes the full humanity of 
people with disabilities could benefit from similar building blocks, and especially in 
regards to reinterpreting disability texts, which is a central component of all liberation 
theologies. Amos Yong is a proponent of reinterpreting disability texts that have 
contributed to stigmas, stereotypes, biases, and negative images of people with 
disabilities. He acknowledges that the “Levitical code” and “Deuteronomic covenant” 
speaks harshly about blemishes and imperfections, and such language contributed to the 
negative images related to disability; however, he indicates that the Hebraic narratives 
that reveal disability as a focal point, such as those that recount the stories of 

21 James H. Cone, A Black Theology of Liberation: Fortieth Anniversary Edition (Maryknoll, NY: 
Orbis Books, 2010), xvi-xviii. 

22 Dwight N. Hopkins, Introducing Black Theology of Liberation (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 
1999), 15-16. 
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Mephibosheth, Jacob, and Job must be read and reinterpreted along with the code and 
covenant in order to get a realistic understanding of disability. 23 Reinterpreting texts does 
not diminish the prominent position that scripture occupies in black liberation theology, 
because Cone indicates that scripture is one of the six sources of the theology, with the 
remaining five being black experience, black history, black culture, revelation, and 
tradition. 24 

Albert Raboteau agrees with Cone and indicates that prior to liberation theology 
there was no theology that had its origins in oppressed, marginalized, or disenfranchised 
populations. He states that Cone’s black liberation theology is a response to the question 
of the relevance of Christianity to the experiences of African Americans in the United 
States and black people throughout the world. Black liberation theology concludes that, 
“God identifies himself in human history with the struggle of black people and has 
promised the ultimate liberation of the oppressed through the life, death, and resurrection 
of Jesus.” 25 Consequently, black liberation theology reveals the motif of liberation and 
freedom as one reads scripture in light of the black experience. This theology is 
applicable to the disability experience because of the plight of individuals with 
disabilities to achieve freedom, inclusion, equal opportunity, self-sufficiency, self- 
determination, and the full expression of their humanity. 

Cone sharply critiques white racist theologians and indicates that they should not 
determine whether bigotry and racism were legitimate subjects to be addressed by 

23 Amos Yong, The Bible, Disability, and the Church: A New Vision of the People of God (Grand 
Rapids, MI: William H. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2011), 8, 29-40. 

24 Cone, A Black Theology of Liberation, 22-41. 

25 Albert J. Raboteau, Canaan Land: A Religious History of African Americans (New York, NY: 
Oxford University Press, 2001), 120. 
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theology. 26 J. Deotis Roberts, in his essays on black religion and theology, provides a 
degree of credence to Cone’s position and indicates that western theology is biased and is 
the result of a “colonial mentality” and a “superiority complex.” 27 He indicates that 
Christian missionaries, in their efforts to colonialize Third World countries, believed that 
their race and culture were superior, causing them to dismiss, ignore, and delegitimize 
indigenous religions, regarding them as heathen. This same attitude was prevalent among 
those from the west who sought to colonize Africa. The colonizers considered the people 
as barbaric and uncivilized, which led to the propaganda that slavery was God’s solution 
to bring civility to the African continent. Such biases result in theologians only giving 
consideration to non-western religious history, thought, and philosophies that align with 
western thought, which minimizes and devalues the religious and theological 
contributions of non-western religions. 28 This further justifies a theological reorientation 
for addressing attitudinal barriers, exclusion, and oppression of individuals with 
disabilities. One can argue that the able-bodied must not set the rules or define the 
boundaries or parameters in determining how theology is used to apply the gospel of 
Jesus Christ to those who are disabled; therefore, it can be further argued that the gospel 
can be read and understood in the light and the experience of disability. 

The theological reflections of J. Deotis Roberts also provide a contrast and 
alternative to those of James Cone, because he believes that “separation” has the potential 
to be an unintended consequence of liberation theology. He notes that the gospel and 


26 Cone, A Black Theology of Liberation, xviii. 

27 J. Deotis Roberts, Black Religion, Black Theology: The Collected Essays of J. Deotis Roberts 
(Harrisburg, PA: Trinity Press International, 2003), 146. 

28 Roberts, Black Religion, Black Theology, 146-149. 
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Jesus serves to liberate and reconcile, and therefore, the message of liberation theology 
must not become a means to separate black and white Christians. He speaks of the 
necessity of communication between blacks and whites, and suggests that it is a critical 
component of reconciliation; it requires a sense of urgency and must be prompted by 
compassion, empathy, and love. He also regards black theology as priestly and prophetic; 
the message of liberation, freedom, and deliverance is comforting and reassuring to those 
who have experienced oppression, while the message of reconciliation is prophetic 
because it does not necessarily appeal to blacks or whites. Roberts contends that blacks 
and whites have been living and practicing unauthentic Christianity. Whites have been 
hypocritical, neglected love and justice, and "are guilty of malpractice as Christians," 
while blacks have been passive in accepting this form of Christianity. He indicates that 
the path to an authentic life for blacks and whites must end with reconciliation, but it 
requires whites to embrace "humaneness" and blacks to embrace liberation. 29 It can be 
argued that just as white Christians have failed to practice the ethical requirements 
reflected in scripture, the non-disabled church population has likewise failed. The non¬ 
disabled church has been complicit in building religious communities conducive to their 
needs and desires, while excluding and marginalizing an entire group of people, resulting 
in their inability to fully participate in religious liturgy and life. 

In his critical analysis of liberation theologies, Roberts asserts that the various 
forms of liberation theology have arisen around the world in response to a multiplicity of 
challenges, such as racism, colonialism, and imperialism; however, whether it is Black, 
Latin, German, Feminist, African or Asian liberation theology, all of them seek freedom 

29 J. Deotis Roberts, Liberation and Reconciliation: A Black Theology, 2nd ed. (Louisville, KY: 
Westminster John Knox Press, 2005), 5-7. 
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and the reclaiming of human rights for the masses who have experienced oppression. 30 
His critique is that the theology must be “priestly and prophetic,” 31 because most 
liberation theologies are externally focused since “God’s judgment is always against 
somebody else.” 32 One reason Han theology was chosen is because the focus of liberation 
theology is upon the oppressor, while Han theology is more holistic in regards to 
addressing the deep wounds and hurt of the oppressed. 


Han Theology and Disability 

Haan is a Korean word that describes unresolved anger and despair; “the Korean 
use of the word emphasizes aspects of suppression of anger, indignation, and holding a 
grudge.” 33 Luke Kim indicates that the word describes the emotional state of Koreans 
who have a long and well-documented history of being victimized by foreign military 
powers, which have resulted in a collective experience of pain, tragedy, and subservience. 
Kim states the following in describing Korea’s vulnerability, victimization, and 
subsequent experience of Haan: 

Korean scholars believe that haan is not simply a private emotion of a person who 
has suffered a lot; rather it is a pervasive “collective” emotional state among 
Koreans who historically have experienced an abundance of tragedies and pains 
in their lives. As a result of its geographic positioning (Korea is a bridge situated 
between China, Japan, and Russia) Korea has been invaded and occupied 
frequently by surrounding military forces. Korea has even become a tributary 


30 J. Deotis Roberts, "Liberation Theologies: A Critical Essay," The Journal of the 
Interdenominational Theological Center 36 (September 2010): 45-46, accessed April 10, 2017, ATLA 
Religion Database with ATLASerials, EBSCO host. 

31 Roberts, "Liberation Theologies," 45-46. 

32 Roberts, "Liberation Theologies," 45-46. 

33 Luke I. C. Kim, Beyond the Battle Line: The Korean War and My Life (Bloomington, IN: 
Xlibris, 2012), 234. 
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nation to China and Japan. Under foreign military occupation, Korea.. .has been 
trampled, burned, and destroyed repeatedly. 34 

D. Bannon, in writing about cultural expressions that are uniquely Korean, suggests that a 

retributive theme is associated with Han. He defines Han as “sorrow caused by heavy 

suffering, injustice or persecution, a dull lingering ache in the soul. It is a blend of 

lifelong sorrow and resentment, neither more powerful than the other. Han is imbued 

with resignation, bitter acceptance and a grim determination to wait until vengeance can 

at last be achieved.” 35 

Andrew Park indicates that han is a Korean term that describes the hurt and pain 

of those who have been sinned against. He characterizes it as a “slow death of the spirit” 

that is manifested by “Sadness, resignation, hopelessness, and despair.” 36 Park describes 

in comprehensive terms the all-encompassing devastation of han in the following excerpt: 

Han is the collapsed anguish of the heart due to psychosomatic, social, economic, 
political, and cultural repression and oppression. When internal and external 
forces cause our suffering to reach a critical point, it collapses to a singularity of 
agony. The collapsed sadness, bitterness, rage, and hopelessness become the 
vortex of our agony, overwhelming our conscious and unconscious modes of 
thinking. In other words, han is a physical, mental, and spiritual response to a 
terrible wrong done to a person. It elicits a warped depth of pain, a visceral 
physical response, an intense rending of the soul, and a sense of helplessness. 37 

Han theology is rooted in Asian and Korean theology and is regarded as a theology that 

addresses healing and wholeness for those who have experienced deep wounds and hurt. 

Andrew Park argues that there are two dimensions to sin; the perpetrator and the 


34 Kim, Beyond the Battle Line , 234. 

35 D. Bannon, “Unique Korean Cultural Concepts in Interpersonal Relations,” Translation Journal 
12, no. 1 (January 2008): 3. 

36 Andrew Sung Park, From Hurt to Healing: A Theology of the Wounded (Nashville, TN: 
Abingdon Press, 2004), 10. 

37 Park, From Hurt to Healing, 11. 
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wounded, the oppressor and the oppressed, the sinner and the sinned against. Traditional 


Christian theology and the manner in which most preachers present the gospel does not 
address the deep-seated hurt and pain that many people experience. The path to Christian 
salvation requires repentance of sin, which is necessary for the sinner, but not applicable 
to those who have been sinned against and are in desperate need of healing. 38 Park 
presents a critique and a sharp rebuke for contemporary theology being preached from 
pulpits and suggests that God is angry at such a simplistic approach that neglects the hurt 
of so many people. He indicates that the salvation message of repentance from sin is not 
appropriate, nor is it sufficient for those who have been victimized and sinned against; 
repentance is appropriate for those who have sinned, but healing is appropriate for those 
who have been sinned against. 39 In response to the absence of a theology that speaks to 
the needs of the wounded and deeply hurt. Park proposes a theological method that 
reflects a path of salvation for the oppressor and a path of healing for those who have 
been exploited, abused, victimized, wounded, or oppressed. 40 

This theological approach allows for the reinterpreting of disability texts such as 
Mark chapter two and Second Samuel chapter nine. A reading of Mark chapter two 
would recognize Han in the man who was paralyzed, which would explain why Jesus 
forgives him of sin in the absence of repentance. It may be that Jesus is forgiving a “false 
sin-consciousness” that was the result of negative attitudes heaped upon the man because 
of assumptions that his inability to walk was due to personal sin; the wounds and hurt he 


38 Park, From Hurt to Healing, 1-6. 

39 Park, From Hurt to Healing, 20, 33. 
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Park, From Hurt to Healing, 1-7. 
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experienced is Han. 41 A similar reading of Second Samuel chapter nine would recognize 
Han in how Mephibosheth refers to himself as “a dead dog,” (2 Sam. 9:8) which seems to 
be a term of derision and an expression of self-loathing. 

Park differentiates between shame and guilt, the former associated with the 
offended and the latter with the offender. Shame is often accompanied by feelings of 
embarrassment, helplessness, and humiliation, but guilt is the result of knowing that one 
has violated some moral value. Shame and guilt can be experienced individually or 
collectively by a group. For instance, African Americans have experienced collective 
shame and humiliation as a result of the effects of hundreds of years of slavery, prejudice, 
and discrimination. German people, though not responsible for the atrocities under the 
Nazis and Hitler, still share a collective guilt because of the past. 42 

Anger is also a consequence of sin and Han can be experienced by the offender 
and the offended. Park indicates that the offended should use assertive anger as a tool to 
work towards resolving wrongs committed by the offender; however, this means that the 
anger must be acknowledged, accepted as an appropriate response, and expressed in a 
way that is compassionate and merciful toward those who caused the hurt. 43 Anger 
should be used constructively, to challenge and confront the offender. It provides the 
means for nonviolent resistance and finds expression in the scriptural mandate to "turn 
the other cheek," which according to Park, "is not an act of subservience but the proactive 
gesture of confrontation in love." 44 The offended person or group should use the biblical 

41 Park, From Hurt to Healing, 25-27. 

42 Park, From Hurt to Healing, 35-49. 

43 Park, From Hurt to Healing, 51-59. 

44 Park, From Hurt to Healing, 61-62. 
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model of confrontation found in Matthew 18:15-18, the purpose of which is to prompt the 
offender to genuinely repent in order to receive forgiveness. Park offers the Dutch 
Reformed Church as an example of collective repentance, in that the church apologized 
to black South Africans for their support of apartheid. 45 

Genuine repentance provides the path for the offended to forgive the offender. 
This forgiveness is characterized by a refusal to retaliate or get even, understanding that 
the offender is also human, and wishing no ill will toward the offender. The intent is that 
forgiveness will result in healing for the offended and reconciliation between both 
parties. Park offers the example of the internment of Japanese Americans during World 
War II as an example of collective forgiveness. The United States apologized and passed 
legislation that granted reparations to those who survived the ordeal. 46 

Park’s theological method provides the path for the offender to receive 
justification and for the offended to be granted justice. Both are responses to God's grace, 
but God has a greater concern for the individual or group that's been victimized, and 
furthermore, the mission of the Messiah was connected with social and political justice 
for widows, orphans, and those who were oppressed and poor. Park points out that 
biblical justice primarily focuses on restorative justice as opposed to retributive justice; 
the former is concerned about the needs and rights of the victim and those who have been 
sinned against, while the latter is concerned about the offender and seeks punishment for 
wrongs that have been committed. Restorative justice takes priority for those who have 


45 Park, From Hurt to Healing , 70-79. 

46 Park, From Hurt to Healing , 81-94. 
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been deeply hurt and wounded because it can lead to healing, forgiveness, and 
reconciliation . 47 

Park considers justification as an act of God's grace that results in freedom from 
sin and guilt and involves transformation of lives. He uses biblical examples to support 
the idea of collective justification for a group or a nation and further suggests that the 
United States must engage in efforts to address the tragic consequences caused by 
enslaving African Americans. He recommends that the country follow the examples of 
Germany's reparations to Israel and the country's similar efforts toward Japanese 
Americans in order to move toward collective justification . 48 

Conclusion 

The focus of liberation theology is on freedom and the reclaiming of human rights 
of the oppressed and the focus of Han theology is on the healing of the oppressed, both of 
which have the potential to facilitate attitudinal change in relation to thinking, feeling, 
and behaving relative to individuals with disabilities. Liberation theology focuses on 
freedom from dependence, and such a freedom provides for one to experience what it 
means to be fully human. This perspective provides the lens through which the church 
and the disability population can experience scripture in a way that confronts stereotypes 
that revolve around the issues of dependence related to the disability population. 
Liberation theology will also be useful in reframing and identifying the antagonist and 
protagonist, the oppressors and the oppressed, in an effort to address attitudinal barriers 
experienced by the disability population. Applying liberation theology to the problem of 

47 Park, From Hurt to Healing, 103-115. 

48 Park, From Hurt to Healing, 128-130. 
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attitude suggests that the healthy, non-disabled population represents the oppressor, and 
individuals with disabilities represent the oppressed. Society and its structures, whether it 
be social, political, economic, physical, architectural, or religious, are built in a way that 
serves the best interests of those who are healthy and non-disabled, while those who 
identify with having a disability are excluded and left out. If the non-disabled 
membership in the church sees itself as the oppressor, this could lead to attitudinal 
change. 

The emphasis on acquiring freedom from systems and structures that limit and 
prohibit the full experience of being human has implications for governmental policy 
makers, employers, private businesses that serve the public, financial lending institutions, 
and churches. Furthermore, if the church’s mission is to be lived out in the historical, 
political, and social contexts in which the church finds itself, then the church must speak 
to injustices and engage in relevant ministry that best serves the needs of those in the 
context. Liberation theology also insists that sin is at the root and core of all injustice and 
oppression. This implies that the church must exercise its prophetic voice in confronting 
and naming organizations, systems, structures, and entities engaged in sinning against 
individuals with disabilities. The church must also not be afraid of confrontation and 
conflict as it advocates for the disability population. 

Liberation theology also proposes that God uniquely identifies with the 
oppressed. This identification should certainly be extended to individuals with 
disabilities; therefore, it can be assumed the God has chosen to make the condition of 
those who are disabled, God's condition. Furthermore, since black liberation theology 
seeks to reclaim the consciousness and identity of what it means to be black through 
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reframing and reorienting religious language and thought, the same can be true for those 
who are disabled. Just as blacks have struggled with life and death issues, with an identity 
crisis, and with misplaced social and political power, the same can be said for the 
disabled population, and liberation theology provides the appropriate response. 

Though both theologies seek freedom and liberation, Han theology provides a 
practical method for reconciliation, and it does so in a manner that promotes healing, 
wholeness, and justice for the wounded. The disability population achieved minority 
group status because of the well-documented oppression, discrimination, marginalization, 
exclusion, and victimization experienced by the group. As previously indicated, this 
population continues to experience disproportionately high rates of unemployment, 
poverty, wage inequities, and employment and housing discrimination. Consequently, the 
disability population has experienced deep hurts and wounds resulting from a long 
history of discrimination, dehumanization, prejudices, and negative stereotypes and 
attitudes. Though the issue of reconciliation between the disabled and non-disabled 
populations is beyond the scope of this project, it is still firmly rooted and grounded in 
Christian theology and doctrine; Jesus Christ reconciled sinners to God and the ministry 
of reconciliation uniquely belongs to believers (2 Corinthians 5:18). 

Park's theological method is a practical one that can be used to heal the hurts and 
wounds that result from the social construct of disability. This theological method 
promotes wholeness and healing and could be applicable to the disabled and non-disabled 
populations. Since disability is manifested as an individual attempt to interact with an 
environment designed for the healthy, non-disabled population, then it makes sense that 
the non-disabled population should experience a sense of collective guilt; and therefore, 
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should repent and seek forgiveness as the offender. It is also conceivable, though not a 
given, that individuals with disabilities, as a community, could experience collective 
shame because of sin-consciousness, humiliation, and discrimination. Han theology 
supports the use of assertive anger to challenge and confront injustices in order to prompt 
repentance by the offender and the granting of forgiveness by the offended. This 
theological approach leads to the justification for the offender and justice for the 
offended, providing thereby a method by which the disability population and non¬ 
disabled population can achieve healing and reconciliation. 

Finally, David Andrus offers a poignant reminder that a proper understanding and 
appropriation of what Jesus did on the Cross can have a liberating impact on individuals 
with disabilities: 

The self-identity of people who have a disability is often based upon the attitudes 
of the culture and usually consists of feelings of helplessness and worthlessness. 
This identity of brokenness, helplessness, and uselessness more often than not 
stems from a theology of affliction, rather than a theology of the cross. A theology 
of affliction views earthly situations as acknowledgement of God’s pleasure or 
displeasure. A theology of the cross, however, finds God’s pleasure in his Son and 
his work. Jesus himself entered the physical world and suffered physical pain and 
brokenness. His sacrifice removed the curse of sin, and so blindness and other 
disabilities can’t be blamed on it. In God, through Jesus’s work of justification, 
we all have a positive identity. 49 


49 Andrus, “Theology and Its Impact on People with a Disability,” 142. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


This chapter will explore practical applications and solutions that are being used 
in ministry and other disciplines to address attitudinal issues and barriers specific to 
individuals with disabilities. Particular attention will be given to those that are replicable 
and applicable in church settings. The methods will be presented and critiqued in order to 
identify the advantages and disadvantages of each in relation to the applicability of this 
project. This chapter will conclude by identifying and proposing a unique solution to 
address attitudinal barriers that negatively impact the inclusion and full participation of 
individuals with disabilities in the life of the Faith African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church. 

The chapter will first review a number of approaches that have been proposed or 
utilized by churches, ministries, and other religious organizations. The plethora of 
approaches include the following strategies: reviewing liturgical and worship practices, 
reinterpreting disability texts from a disability perspective, avoiding the pitfalls of a 
disability hermeneutic, understanding the pastor’s role in congregational attitude, 
developing church commitment statements, assessing and reflecting on all that constitutes 
church life, relocating oneself within the community one seeks to serve, using modalities 
that educate and inform, and conducting a self-assessment to determine one’s standing in 
relation to attitudes towards individuals with disabilities. 
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The chapter will then expand the review of practices and methods used in other 
disciplines to address attitudinal barriers. This include approaches used in the discipline 
of rehabilitation counseling and public-sector rehabilitation agencies, attitudinal training 
and educational interventions used by employers and businesses, positive interactions 
that promote friendship, multi-media approaches used by an international advocacy 
organization that includes television ads and online resources, the use of a multi-tiered 
approach that addresses attitudinal change at the personal, organizational, and structural 
levels, and a legislative approach that has been utilized in the United States. 

Theoretical Foundations in Ministry Practice 

Eiesland and Saliers edited a compilation of essays of individuals representing 
various disciplines within religion and theology who explored implications related to the 
full inclusion of individuals with disabilities as active participants in the liturgy and life 
of the church. Changing contexts and shifting demographics as a consequence of the 
prevalence of disability in the United States demands Christian churches to examine such 
implications. 1 The various essays revealed a number of practical approaches toward the 
full inclusion of individuals with disabilities, such as, reviewing liturgy and worship 
practices, reframing the interpretation of biblical texts related to healing, disability, and 
purity codes, and a reordering of a theological and eschatological vision for the disability 
population through liberation and pastoral theology. 2 Though all of the identified 
recommendations are critical to the full inclusion of individuals with disabilities in the 

1 Nancy L. Eiesland and Don E. Saliers, eds.. Human Disability and the Service of God: 
Reassessing Religious Practice (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1998), 15-16. 

2 Eiesland and Saliers Human Disability and the Sendee of God, 16-18. 
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faith community, those that would seemingly have the greatest impact on attitudes are the 
reframing of interpretation of disability texts and reordering the church’s theological 
vision of disability. The method that aligns with the current project is the reinterpreting of 
disability texts, and presenting this to the church through preaching and teaching in order 
to shape attitudes. It is believed that presenting alternative readings of biblical texts from 
a disability perspective will at least begin the process of reorienting theological beliefs, 
though such an outcome is beyond the scope of this project. 

Amos Yong proposes a similar methodology and seeks to foster healthy attitudes 
towards individuals with disabilities by exposing and displacing the prevailing prejudices 
and biases by applying a disability hermeneutic to biblical texts. This hermeneutic is a 
rereading and reinterpretation of the texts from the perspective and experiences of 
individuals with disabilities. He acknowledges that there is a long history of reading and 
understanding biblical texts that have contributed to the stigmatization, marginalization, 
oppression, and exclusion of individuals with disabilities; therefore, his intent is to 
correct these misinterpretations and reframe them within the context of the good news. 

Yong provides three presuppositions that will be foundational to such a 
hermeneutic; “people with disabilities are created in the image of God that is measured 
according to the person of Christ, people with disabilities are people first who shouldn’t 
be defined solely by their disabilities,” and “disabilities are not necessarily evil or 
blemishes to be eliminated.” 3 Yong supports the assumptions of this project, namely, that 
prevailing negative attitudes regarding disability could certainly be the result of how one 
understands and interprets biblical texts, which appear to present disability in a negative 

3 Amos Yong, The Bible, Disability, and the Church: A New Vision of the People of God (Grand 
Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2011), 13-16. 
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light. This particular methodology would be beneficial to the current undertaking and 
would constitute the intervention for facilitating attitudinal change in the congregation. 

Thomas Reynolds experienced exclusion from a faith community because of his 
son’s disability and stands in agreement with “developing a critical hermeneutic of 
disability.” 4 He believes that it is necessary to admit and acknowledge that denigrating 
depictions of disability have been drawn from the scriptures and passed down through 
Christian tradition, but he also reveals a danger in any method that embraces texts that 
empower disability, while at the same time rejecting texts that seem to be harmful. He 
indicates that it would be irresponsible to simply reject texts that do not align with a 
contemporary understanding and appreciation of disability, but instead suggests that 
interpreters “wrestle with the text” in order to discern new blessings that will confront 
and challenge negative attitudes about disability. 5 

William Gaventa underscores the influence that the preacher’s actions and words 
have on attitude, and suggests practical approaches to facilitate inclusion while 
minimizing stigmatization. He advocates for the use of language that emphasizes the 
person over the disability, cautions about making the assertion that people can be healed 
if they possess strong faith, avoiding the pitfall of exclusively labeling a person with a 
disability as a hero or a victim, and developing an awareness that using disability as a 
metaphor can be a sensitive issue and illicit negative responses from persons with 
disabilities. This is a cautionary reminder that not only does congregational attitudes 


4 Thomas E. Reynolds, Vulnerable Communion: A Theology of Disability and Hospitality (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Brazos Press, 2008), 11-14, 34. 

5 Reynolds, Vulnerable Communion, 34-35. 
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result in barriers, but the words spoken in the preaching and teaching event can also 
reflect positive and negative attitudes. 6 

Erik Carter offers a practical guide for congregations seeking inclusion and the 
meaningful participation of individuals with disabilities in faith communities and reviews 
a number of practical approaches churches and faith communities are implementing to 
promote congregational inclusion. One approach is for the church to appoint a 
congregational team that consists of at least one person with a disability to assess every 
aspect of congregational life, to include parking, physical buildings, welcoming 
protocols, modes of communication, accessibility of ministries and liturgical resources, 
services provided to the population, and outreach initiatives, to name a few. The 
congregational team would meet in order to review, discuss, and reflect on the findings in 
order to identify unmet needs and formulate a plan of action. 7 This process has merit in 
relation to facilitating attitudinal change, and especially because a person with a disability 
is a team member. The opportunity to experience barriers from the perspective of 
someone with a disability can be the catalyst for shifts in attitudes. 

Carter suggests other practices implemented by churches or denominations, such 
as developing statements of commitment, convening task forces and advisory groups at 
the denominational level to provide guidance in serving the population, awarding and 
recognizing individuals and churches who make significant contributions toward 
inclusion, identifying speakers and resource teams who can contribute their expertise to 
churches, designating funding for efforts to improve inclusion, and organizing 

6 William Gaventa, “Preaching Disability: The Power of Words and Attitude from the Pulpit,” The 
Living Pulpit Journal, Summer 2014, 10-12. 

7 Erik. W. Carter, Including People with Disabilities in Faith Communities: A Guide for Sendee 
Providers, Families, and Congregations (Baltimore, MD: Paul H. Brookes Publishing Co., 2007), 36-51. 
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conferences or other trainings to equip churches to better address the needs of the 
population. 8 The main critique is that these practices and statements of commitment point 
to faith communities that already recognizes, affirms, and values the presence, worth, and 
contributions of individuals with disabilities. Such a statement does not speak to the 
means of attitudinal change, but rather is a reflection of attitudinal change. There is, 
however, an alternative view that the development of such statements has the potential to 
impact attitudes. If the crafting of a commitment statement requires the church to 
critically assess its’ capacity, practices, and barriers, it is possible that the very process of 
reflection, and being confronted with the things that exclude people from the church, can 
facilitate attitudinal change. 

John Perkins proposes a three-pronged strategy for pursuing social and biblical 
justice through relocation, reconciliation, and redistribution. He regards the incarnation as 
the “ultimate relocation;” “And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us” (John 
1:14). 9 Though Perkins is primarily concerned with poor and disenfranchised 
communities, his approach is certainly applicable to the disability community. Perkins 
highlights the incarnational impact of the church being present in a community, and 
indicates that when the church is present, God is also present in the community. Persons 
with the education and skills to be transformative community leaders must relocate to the 
communities they seek to transform. They must reside in the communities, eat in the 
communities, and fellowship with those in the communities. The relocation strategy can 
also be beneficial in regards to changing attitudes about individuals with disabilities. At 


8 Carter, Including People with Disabilities, 16-21. 

9 John Perkins, With Justice for All: A Strategy for Community Development (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Baker Books, 2014), 90. 
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the very heart of relocation is the assumption that positive and personal interactions and 
experiences with people who are different provides new perspectives and changes 
attitudes. It also implies that the church must be present and active within the disability 
community, attending gatherings, forums, council meetings, advocacy efforts, and 
generally maintain a presence at those events that are vital to the disability community. 

The act of being present and interacting with individuals with disabilities can 
facilitate attitudinal change. The church’s commitment to activities that are important to 
the disability community can also move the two groups toward reconciliation, which is 
the second prong of Perkins’ strategy. 10 The mistrust and subsequent disconnection that 
developed between the two communities came about during negotiations concerning the 
Americans with Disabilities Act of 1990 (ADA), because religious groups advocated for 
the exclusion of churches from ADA regulations. The disability community regarded this 
as disingenuous. 

The third prong of Perkins’ strategy, the redistribution of wealth, also applies to 
the disability community. He reveals that the affluence of America does not make its way 
to millions who live below the poverty line, which consists of a significant part of the 
disability population. The advocacy of the church on behalf of the disability community 
is critical to addressing the economic disparities of the community. 11 

The Vanderbilt Kennedy Center developed a comprehensive manual for religious 
leaders to use as a resource and guide for developing religious communities that would 


10 Perkins, With Justice for All, 106-155. 

11 Perkins, With Justice for All, 158-161. 
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allow for the full participation and inclusion of individuals with disabilities. 12 Though the 
guide is specific to individuals with intellectual and developmental disabilities, it is 
general enough to be beneficial to the larger disability community. The information and 
resources cover a number of disability topics, such as practical tips on interacting with 
persons who are deaf, blind, and wheelchair users: tips on communicating with persons 
who are deaf or have challenges with verbal speech, appropriate interactions with service 
animals, and disability appropriate language. The manual also contains a section on 
recognizing and addressing attitudinal barriers through educating the congregation in the 
areas mentioned above. 13 

Section eight of the manual, which addresses attitude, states that “a leader can 
move people away from thinking of the person as having a disability and toward thinking 
of the person as having many abilities.” 14 A critique of the educational approach in 
general is that it seeks to change or modify outward behaviors, such as words and actions, 
as opposed to inward attitudes. Though outward expressions are certainly indicative of 
inward attitudes, this approach may not result in sincere, genuine, and healthy attitudinal 
change. Additionally, the above quote from the manual suggests an approach that negates 
and diminishes the experience and contributions of disability to a person’s life. This 


12 Vanderbilt Kennedy Center for Excellence in Developmental Disabilities, “Including Adults 
with Disabilities in Religious Life and Education,” Christian Horizons, 1-68, accessed March 11, 2017, 
https://www.christian- 

horizons.org/res/pub/What_We_Do/Church_Engagement/Documents/IncludingAdultswithDisabilitiesinRel 

EdMANUAL.pdf. 

13 Vanderbilt Kennedy Center for Excellence in Developmental Disabilities, “Including Adults,” 
26-28, accessed March 11, 2017, https://www.christian- 

horizons.org/res/pub/What_We_Do/Church_Engagement/Documents/IncludingAdultswithDisabilitiesinRel 

EdMANUAL.pdf. 

14 Vanderbilt Kennedy Center for Excellence in Developmental Disabilities, “Including Adults,” 
26, accessed March 11, 2017, https://www.christian- 

horizons.org/res/pub/What_We_Do/Church_Engagement/Documents/IncludingAdultswithDisabilitiesinRel 

EdMANUAL.pdf. 
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project does not advocate that people move away from thinking of the person as having a 
disability, but affirming that disability is part of the fabric of an individual’s existence. 

Crossing Bridges, Inc. is a ministry based in the United States that focuses on 
disability issues in developing countries, and promotes evangelism, integration, and 
inclusion in regards to persons with disabilities. The ministry acknowledges that 
attitudinal barriers are the most challenging ones that persons with disabilities must 
contend with. These attitudes are often rooted in misinformation, cultural beliefs, and 
religious beliefs, which lead to beliefs that the individual is personally responsible for 
having a disability. The attitudes about disability often result in “fear, embarrassment, 
guilt, anger, prejudice, or insensitivity.” 15 The ministry seeks to address the 
misinformation and ignorance through an educational approach of disability awareness 
and conducting seminars in communities and other religious training settings. The 
ministry reports that the trainings have led persons to confess their negative attitudes and 
to repent of the sin of exclusion. 16 

The final method to be addressed that is used in ministry is the five stages of 
changing attitudes developed by Elim Christian Services, an organization that provides a 
comprehensive array of services to persons with disabilities on three campuses in the 
Chicago area. One of Elim’s employees with a disability recognized negative attitudes he 
was harboring about other persons with disabilities and resolved to do something about it. 
The method is appropriate for personal use or used in churches or communities. The five 

15 David W. Anderson. “A Forgotten Barrier: Attitudes toward Disability,” Lausanne World Pulse 
Archives, accessed March 12, 2017, http://www.lausanneworldpulse.com/themedarticles-php/1148/06- 
2009. 

16 Anderson, “A Forgotten Barrier,” accessed March 12, 2017, 
http://www.lausanneworldpulse.eom/themedarticles-php/l 148/06-2009. 
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stages use assessment, scriptural teaching, handouts, and video productions to help 
persons to move through five levels of attitudinal change, namely, ignorance, pity, care, 
friendship, and co-laborer. 

Ignorance is characterized by a belief that equates disability with sin, and the 
individual has a total disrespect and disregard for persons with disabilities. Pity is 
characterized by feelings of sorrow, pain, and paternalism toward the individual. There is 
no sense of meaning or purpose to the individual’s life. An individual who has reached 
the level of “care” does see value in the life of the individual with a disability, but the 
individual still occupies a subservient role and status. The level of “friendship” is reached 
as a result of personal interactions between the person who is disabled and the one who is 
not disabled. The “co-laborer” level is attained when persons with disabilities are 
regarded as equal; they are not objects or recipients of ministry, but also servants who 
engage in ministry. The value of the five stages is that it does not simply seek to share 
new knowledge or information, but instead it seeks an inward change of the heart by 
studying and reflecting on scriptures that speak to the inclusivity of the kingdom of 
God. 17 


Theoretical Foundations from Other Disciplines 

The discipline of rehabilitation counseling, which is the profession central to 
administering public-sector vocational rehabilitation services to individuals with 
disabilities seeking employment, was the target of legislative action which aimed to 
address disparities in services and employment outcomes among different racial and 

17 Dan Vander Plaats, “The Five Stages: Changing Attitudes,” The Five Stages, accessed January 
24, 2017, http://www.the5stages.com/. 
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ethnic minority groups. Section Twenty-One of the Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 
1992 stated that “patterns of inequitable treatment of minorities have been documented in 
all major junctures of the vocational rehabilitation process.” It went on to state that in 
relation to White Americans, African Americans were denied acceptance at 
disproportional rates, were provided less training services, and less money was spent on 
services. 

The majority opinion was that the attitudes of those providing the services were to 
blame for the disparities. These findings provided the impetus to establish a nationwide 
Rehabilitation Cultural Diversity Initiative (RCDI). The goals of the RCDI was to 
provide equal access to services for racial and ethnic minorities, and to produce culturally 
competent rehabilitation counselors who would provide services to ethnic and racial 
minorities with disabilities in a manner that was fair and equitable. 18 The assumption was 
that the negative attitudes, prejudice, and biases were barriers to equitable service 
delivery. Multiple strategies would be employed to address the disparities and to build the 
capacity of state agencies to effectively serve individuals with disabilities from various 
racial and ethnic groups. 

One strategy was to hire counselors with education and training that would 
increase their cultural competence. Another strategy was to provide attitudinal and 
sensitivity training to existing staff. Still another strategy was to increase the number of 
professional rehabilitation counselors employed by state agencies who represent 
underserved racial and ethnic minority groups. This would be achieved by developing or 
increasing the capacity of minority serving institutions of higher learning to graduate 

18 C. R. Flowers, D. Edwards, and B. Pusch, “Rehabilitation Cultural Diversity Initiative: A 
Regional Survey of Cultural Diversity within CILs,” The Journal of Rehabilitation 62, no. 3 (July 1, 1996): 
22-28. 
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more students from minority backgrounds in order that they might gain employment in 
public sector rehabilitation agencies. The assumption is that persons who are members of, 
or who identify with, particular racial and ethnic minority groups inherently possess a 
degree of sensitivity toward that particular group, therefore, rendering that staff person as 
culturally competent to effectively serve another person from that same group. This 
writer was a part of this effort and attests that the multi-strategy approach was successful 
in increasing the presence of minorities and the successful employment rate of minorities 
in public sector rehabilitation programs. The efforts led to a significant increase in racial 
and ethnic minorities employed as rehabilitation counselors and an increase among staff 
responsible for policy development and administration. The one caveat is that there is 
debate concerning whether the measures resulted in attitudinal change among existing 
staff. 

Persons with disabilities continue to experience one of the highest rates of 
unemployment among any identifiable group. This continues to be the case in spite of 
legislation that assigns the population minority group status, protects them from 
discriminatory practices in the workplace, and mandates physical accessibility and 
reasonable accommodations; however, though the ADA provides for the removal of 
physical and attitudinal barriers, there exists a challenge to mandate and enforce the 
latter. Research suggests that the primary barriers faced by persons with disabilities in the 
workplace are the attitudes of employers and co-workers, and such attitudes are the result 
of a lack of knowledge or inaccurate information that informs negative beliefs. 

Hunt and Hunt conducted research with a number of students enrolled in an 


undergraduate business class at a Mid-Atlantic university to test whether an educational 
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intervention that provides new knowledge would impact negative attitudes. The research 


included a pre-test, an hour-long educational intervention, and a post-test. The 
intervention was a brief presentation that was structured to present knowledge and 
confront beliefs. They found that confronting existing beliefs with accurate information 
about persons with disabilities resulted in significant and positive attitudinal changes. 19 
This evidence suggests that educational strategies that share new knowledge and 
confronts myths, stereotypes, and misinformed biases can be a viable strategy to facilitate 
attitudinal change. This research also suggests that educational interventions need not be 
lengthy, since this one was only for an hour. This strategy could take the form of an hour- 
long Bible study and be a viable one for this project. 

Businesses and employers are also seeking strategies to address attitudinal 
barriers present in the workplace that negatively impact individuals with disabilities. A 
prominent strategy is to pursue attitudinal change through a variety of training options 
such as diversity, sensitivity, and attitudinal training. A training that has a proven track 
record and has also been used by this writer is Windmills Training, which is offered by 
Milt Wright and Associates. The Windmills Training Program is specifically designed to 
change how people perceive disability. This is accomplished through twelve training 
modules that can be used as a comprehensive approach to attitudinal change, or the 
modules can be used individually to target specific attitudes or misperceptions about 
disability. The modules require active participation and are highly interactive. The 
training is specifically designed for businesses and employers who have a desire to hire 


19 Courtney Shelton Hunt and Brandon Hunt, "Changing Attitudes toward People with 
Disabilities: Experimenting with an Educational Intervention," Journal of Managerial Issues 16, no. 2 
(2004): 266-280. 
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persons with disabilities, but recognize that attitudinal barriers can hinder the hiring 
process. 

The training also incorporates instruction on the ADA requirements and presents 
it in a way that is clear and understandable, without the excessive legalese. The goal of 
the program is to change the attitudes of supervisors and hiring managers, and thereby, 
create more opportunities for individuals with disabilities to become employed and to 
advance in employment. Each model seeks to dispel myths, fears, and misunderstandings 
about specific disabilities, such as post-traumatic stress disorder, emotional challenges, 
traumatic brain injuries, cerebral palsy, mobility challenges, and blindness, to name a 
few. 20 This writer had personal experiences with this training program, having 
participated in a train-the-trainer workshop years ago, and actually presenting the training 
to a wide variety of private and public employers, including colleges and universities, 
state government agencies, and gatherings of human resource managers. It has been 
highly effective in shifting attitudes and opening doors for employment opportunities for 
persons with disabilities; however, it requires a professional Windmills trainer to deliver 
the training. It can also be a costly endeavor for participants due to the cost of the 
manuals and training materials. Furthermore, training on all of the modules can take a 
few days, and most persons either cannot or will not devote that amount of time to this 
endeavor. 

Another approach to attitudinal change is one that promotes and encourages 
personal, positive interactions between individuals with disabilities and those without 
disabilities. There is a growing body of evidence and research that though education and 

20 Milt Wright, “Windmills 2016: Changing the Perception of Abilities Training Program,” 
accessed January 24, 2017, http://www.miltwright.com/products/windmills.htm. 
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training have merit in relation to changing negative attitudes, an effective strategy is 
arranging opportunities for increased interactions between the disabled and non-disabled 
populations. The Scope organization, a British pro-disability organization formerly 
known as the Spastics Society, published a report that states that “attitudes towards 
disability and disabled people are more likely to improve if there are more opportunities 
for disabled people and people who aren’t disabled to have positive interactions in 
everyday life.” 21 

One particular social psychology research initiative conducted among ninth 
graders that measured attitudinal change regarding individuals with physical disabilities 
revealed no significant change in a group that only received an educational intervention. 
However, a second group that received an education and behavioral intervention yielded 
significant changes in attitude. The ninth graders were assessed for changes immediately 
following the intervention and three months post intervention. The group that 
experienced significant changes received the cognitive (educational) intervention through 
information that was shared with them pertaining to physical disabilities. Following this 
they engaged in personal interactions with a group of athletes who had disabilities. 22 This 
particular study represents an opposing voice to other methods that appeared to be 
successful solely with an educational intervention. This research suggests that there is 
merit in combining education with personal interactions. 


21 Hardeep Aiden and Andrea McCarthy, “Current Attitudes towards Disabled People,” Scope, 
accessed March 10, 2017, 

http://www.scope.org.uk/Scope/media/Images/Publication%20Directory/Current-attitudes-towards- 

disabled-people.pdf. 

22 Barbara Krahe and Colette Altwaller, “Changing Negative Attitudes towards Persons with 
Physical Disabilities: An Experimental Intervention,” Journal of Community and Applied Social 
Psychology 16 (2006): 59-69. 
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The United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF) devotes 
its efforts to advocacy and championing the rights of children in more than one hundred 
and ninety countries across the world. The organization supports the social construct of 
disability and indicates that disability only exists when individuals with various 
impairments attempt to interact with society. They indicate that the barriers are not 
physical, but rather environmental and attitudinal. The organization is a major advocate 
for children with disabilities around the globe; this population experiences a greater 
degree of marginalization and exclusion, and greater disparities in relation to health, 
education, poverty, and physical abuse. The United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund employs a multi-media approach to attitudinal change, including the use 
of television and online videos. They also express a commitment to modeling inclusion, 
requiring staff to participate in a disability orientation “to increase awareness, 
understanding and improve attitudes towards the inclusion and participation of people 
with disabilities.” 23 

An Australian social service agency commissioned a university to assess current 
research related to the attitudes that the population had relative to persons with 
disabilities and to assess any initiatives or strategies being utilized to change the attitudes. 
The research findings indicated that Australians were using a multi-tiered approach to 
attitudinal change that targeted change at the personal, organizational, and structural 
levels of society. Attitudinal change at the personal or individual level was being 
addressed through disability awareness campaigns and other personal training initiatives, 
assessing the manner in which the media portrayed individuals with disabilities, and 

23 UNICEF, “Changing Attitudes Towards People with Disabilities,” accessed August 23, 2016, 
https://www.unicef.org/protection/index_66543.html. 
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promoting personal interactions between individuals with and without disabilities. At the 
organizational level, research focused on what was being done to effect attitudinal change 
in the areas of education, employment, and health care, and at the structural level the 
focus was on disability rights legislation. The authors of the report indicated that most of 
the research reviewed claimed that their strategies were successful, but there was no 
evidence to suggest the degree to which the strategies changed attitudes. 24 

Nevertheless, this report highlights the need to address attitudinal change at every 
level in society. Negative attitudes are manifested at the personal, organizational, and 
structural levels in society, and this is certainly the case in the United States and in the 
church. Attitudinal barriers are perpetuated by individuals and denomination who have 
been misinformed by culture, Christian traditions, and religious beliefs, and upheld by 
structures and interpretive traditions that fail to recognize the full humanity of every 
individual. This comprehensive approach to attitudinal change is necessary to the full 
inclusion of individuals with disabilities in the life of the church. 

The United States of America pursued attitudinal change through legislative and 
judicial methods. The 1960s and 1970s were characterized by major societal and 
attitudinal shifts attributed to laws that were passed and judicial rulings that resulted from 
court cases; however, legislative attempts to address attitudinal and other barriers 
continue to this day. The collective result of the legislation was a change in how persons 
with disabilities were treated and perceived. In the 1960s, President John F. Kennedy 
convened a panel that addressed issues related to cognitive and developmental 

24 Denise Thompson et at., “Community Attitudes to Persons with Disabilities: Scoping Project,” 
Social Policy Research Centre, Disability Studies and Research Centre, University of New South Wales, 
2011, accessed February 19, 2017, 

https://www.dss.gov.au/sites/default/files/documents/05_2012/39_community_attitudes_to_disability_acce 

ssible.pdf. 
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disabilities, and passed legislation that established facilities in communities to serve 
individuals with disabilities. The establishment of Medicaid and Medicare were landmark 
health care initiatives that provided medical benefits for eligible persons with disabilities. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 prohibited discrimination on the basis of race, color, 
religion, sex, or national origin; and this legislation was the model for subsequent 
legislation that prohibited discrimination on the basis of disability, namely, the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973 and Section 504 regulations. The deinstitutionalization of 
individuals with developmental disabilities made progress during this era, establishing 
more favorable settings within communities for persons with disabilities to reside and 
receive services. Additional legislative efforts resulted in additional income for those 
with the greatest financial need, rights for children seeking access to education, and 
prohibitions against discriminatory practices in selling and renting property to persons 
with disabilities. 

The landmark legislation that sought the inclusion and participation of all persons 
with disabilities in society is the Americans with Disabilities Act of 1990. It cannot be 
denied that the numerous legislative efforts have made great strides in granting and 
protecting the rights of individuals with disabilities; however, it is debatable whether 
laws actually change attitudes. Laws have the potential to change or alter outward actions 
and behaviors, but attitude is reflected in thoughts, feelings, values, and beliefs, as well as 
outward actions and behaviors. Furthermore, if laws are the solution to attitudinal 
barriers, it would seem that contemporary discussions and conflict about race, 
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discrimination, prejudice, hate crimes, disparities in wealth and education, and all such 
discussions, would not be necessary. 25 


Conclusion 

The approaches presented in this chapter utilized by churches, ministries, and 
other disciplines all appear to be viable and potentially effective in facilitating attitudinal 
change; however, the vast majority of them share a commonality in that they include a 
component of education and training. A model of intervention that includes a component 
that educates and informs would appear to be the most effective in relation to facilitating 
attitudinal change that is effective and lasting. 

Another practical approach to effective attitudinal change is providing 
opportunities for personal and positive interactions between individuals with disabilities 
and those who do not have disabilities. It is believed that this is one of the most effective 
methods; however, such interactions would be restricted by the available opportunities. 

This theoretical study has served to confirm that a vital component of the 
intervention should include a design that serves to educate and inform, and this is best 
accomplished through a format that utilizes Bible studies. In addition to the Bible study 
component, the project will seek to address inspiration by presenting a preaching series 
that focuses on reinterpreting selected disability texts. Lastly, the project will add a 
component that encourages deep theological reflection on the part of the participants by 
using a journal to document thoughts, perceptions, and ideas throughout the duration of 
the intervention. This model includes three components, namely, education, inspiration, 

25 “Society’s Attitude toward People with Disabilities,” University of Florida Health Sciences 
Center, accessed August 23, 2016, http://paul-burtner.dental.ufl.edu/oral-health-care-for-persons-with- 
disabilities/societys-attitude-toward-people-with-disabilities/. 
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and reflection, the intent of which will be to confront and challenge the myths, fears, 
stereotypes, and misinformation concerning disability in order to bring about attitudinal 
change. 



CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 

This final chapter will review the biblical, historical, theological, and theoretical 
findings that informed the concept and development of this project, present the research 
methodology that was used, review the specifics in regards to how the project was 
implemented, analyze the research findings from the pre and post-questionnaires and 
participant journals, and present a summary of what was learned. 

Although individuals with disabilities are present in the community where the 
Faith AMEZ Church is located, an analysis of the membership revealed a glaring and 
conspicuous absence of persons with disabilities from the life of the church, in addition to 
a lack of outreach and ministries for the population. Though a number of reasons can be 
proposed to explain this absence, the operative assumption is that the problem is 
attributed to attitudinal barriers. The assumption is that prevailing negative attitudes, 
stereotypes, fears, biases, prejudices, and misconceptions about disability that are present 
in the general population are also present in the congregation. The project sought to 
confront and challenge attitudes about the population that might contribute to barriers to 
participation and inclusion. The project explored whether a disability hermeneutic that 
challenged the normate perspective of biblical interpreters could reorient the member’s 
theological perspective to challenge and confront negative attitudes. The ultimate intent 
was to increase positive attitudes toward the population, thereby nurturing an atmosphere 
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and environment where persons with disabilities are welcomed, affirmed, and can fully 
participate in the life and ministries of the church. 

The exegetical findings of Second Samuel the ninth chapter and the second 
chapter of Mark, verses one through twelve, strongly support the assumption that 
negative attitudes about persons with disabilities are reflected in the biblical narratives. 
Both of the biblical texts reveal attitudinal barriers to the participation and inclusion of 
individuals with disabilities in worshiping communities, and it is this challenge that the 
project seeks to address. Mephibosheth lives and exists in the margins of society in Lo 
Debar. He appears to be hidden away because of guilt, shame, and humiliation, and 
displays evidence of internalized oppression and feelings of worthlessness. A number of 
commentators assume that the man who is unable to walk in the Markan passage is 
responsible for his physical condition, and that there is a causative relationship between 
his sin and his disability since Jesus forgives him before healing him. Though the crowd 
represented a physical barrier, it is noted that the greatest barrier was attitudinal, and 
these attitudes are revealed through myths, fears, biases, stereotypes, and the behaviors of 
the non-disabled population. Attitudinal barriers are reflected in the biblical texts and in 
Christian thought, which lead to exclusion, rejection, and the marginalization of this 
population. 

The historical contributions of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion (AMEZ) 
Church to the disability rights movement of the 1960s and 1970s suggest that the church 
championed the rights of oppressed and marginalized populations. The denomination was 
conceived and birthed in an environment and atmosphere of racism, prejudice, and 
exclusion, which resulted in actions that sought to diminish the humanity of African 
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Americans in general, and to devalue the gifts of African American ministers in 
particular. Historical evidence does not support direct contributions by the AMEZ Church 
to the disability rights movement; however, the disability rights movement inherited from 
the black church and the civil rights movement a moral legacy and a proven approach as 
they started their struggle for freedom and inclusion. The AMEZ Church, as part of the 
black church, made significant contributions to the abolition of slavery and to the civil 
rights movement of the 1950s and 1960s, which was the precursor to the disability rights 
movement. The disability rights movement was a continuation of the civil rights 
movement and became the beneficiary of the movement’s blueprint for change; and most 
notably in regard to moral authority, the legal framework for legislative action, and 
proven strategies and tactics, such as civil disobedience, sit-in demonstrations, and 
marches to advance their cause. The disability rights movement successfully employed 
these strategies in securing civil rights and minority group status for persons with 
disabilities. 

Two theological perspectives undergird this project, namely, liberation and han 
theologies. Liberation theology asserts freedom for the oppressed, the reclaiming of 
human rights, and reframes the construct that identifies the oppressor and the oppressed. 
The healthy, non-disabled population represents the oppressor, and individuals with 
disabilities represent the oppressed. Social, political, economic, physical, architectural, 
and religious structures that are in place serve the interests of those who are healthy and 
non-disabled, while persons with disabilities are excluded. Liberation theology also 
critiques the church’s influence and voice in relation to the social, political, economic, 
and other factors that negatively impact individuals with disabilities. Han theology 
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provides a practical and theological approach to healing, reconciliation, repentance, 
forgiveness, and justice for those who have been sinned against. These theologies provide 
the lens through which the church and the disability population can experience scripture 
in a way that confronts negative attitudes, stereotypes, and biases passed to the 
contemporary church through Christian tradition as a result of normate readings and 
interpretations of disability texts. They provide unique perspectives for alternative 
readings of biblical texts that can promote changes in attitude about disability. 

The evidence presented in the theoretical approaches chapter suggested that a 
three-pronged intervention would be the most viable method to change attitudes. An 
effective approach would include a pre-test, educational intervention, and a post-test. 

Such a methodology would include a questionnaire, an intervention that includes a 
preaching and teaching series, opportunities for ongoing reflection, and completing the 
same questionnaire to determine whether the intervention was effective. An educational 
intervention transmits new knowledge and information to the participants, which has 
been effective in relation to facilitating long-term attitudinal change. An educational 
intervention also provides the opportunity to introduce information previously unknown 
to the participant in order to refute or correct misinformation that contributes to negative 
attitudes. 

The hypothesis that guided the project was that if members were introduced to a 
disability hermeneutic that did not regard disability as divine judgment for sin, this would 
facilitate positive attitudinal change toward individuals with disabilities. Positive attitudes 
about the population can lead to intentional outreach and ministry initiatives, a prophetic 
voice that speaks to the injustices, the population experiences, and an inclusive 
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ecclesiology that values all persons. Attitudes can be reflections of our theological beliefs 
and our understanding of biblical texts, which are often unknowingly communicated 
through the church’s language in preaching, prayer, and praise. It can be discouraging 
and demeaning for someone who uses a wheelchair to hear a praise leader incite praise 
because, “I didn’t see anybody being rolled in this morning; you’ve got legs to walk; 
you’ve got eyes to see; and you’ve got a tongue to talk, so you’ve got something to praise 
God for!” Such a statement communicates attitudes grounded in a theology that implies 
that wheelchair users and those with challenges related to sight and speech may not have 
reasons to praise God! 


Methodology 

This section will review the research model used in this project and will describe 
the population and the research sample. An overview of the instrument used to measure 
attitudes will be provided, along with a rationale to support the selection of the 
instrument. This section will also review the method used to administer the attitudinal 
questionnaire, the statistical measures that were assessed, and the method by which the 
journal entries were analyzed. The section will conclude with a statement of the 
hypothesis, which the project sought to test. 

The project used a mixed-methods approach that allowed for quantitative and 
qualitative research, data collection, and evaluation. The use of a validated instrument 
that provides quantitative data allowed the research findings to be compared and 


contrasted with results obtained from other studies, disciplines and populations. The 
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qualitative data was gathered from two sources, namely, personal journals kept by the 
participants and the project director. 

The population sample consisted of twenty-four members of the church and 
included representation from every major board and ministry organization functioning in 
the church, including the trustees, stewardesses, ushers, choirs, missionaries, Christian 
educators, church school, lay council, and ministerial staff. The sample was made up of 
five males and nineteen females who ranged in ages from twenty-one to eighty-three 
years. The sample also reflected a broad range of education, from a high school diploma 
to doctorate degrees. 

The project used the Attitudes Toward Disabled Persons (ATDP) questionnaire, 
Form O, as a measuring instrument. The ATDP questionnaire was originally designed to 
measure the attitudes of persons with disabilities toward other persons with disabilities, 
but was revised to also measure the attitudes of the non-disabled population toward 
individuals with disabilities. This measuring instrument was first developed in 1960 and 
is considered to be objective, reliable, and valid; however, since there has been no 
research to support the validity of each questionnaire item, no attempt was made to 
interpret the individual items. The ATDP is intended to be used to assess the attitudes of 
groups of people, as opposed to the attitude of an individual. Furthermore, this is a 
relatively short instrument that is easy to administer. The instrument uses a Likert scale 
that allows a research participant to indicate the extent to which he or she agrees or 
disagrees with a statement. The ATDP assumes a direct correlation between “attitude” 
and the degree to which an individual with a disability is perceived as equal and not 
different from someone who does not have a disability. Those who consider persons with 
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disabilities as not different from persons without disabilities will generally have positive 


attitudes; however, those who perceive persons with disabilities as “different” will have 
negative attitudes. The scores from the questionnaire will range from zero to one-hundred 
twenty, with the lower scores indicating a negative attitude and the higher scores a 
positive attitude. The design of the questionnaire measures attitudes toward persons with 
disabilities in general, as opposed to specific disabilities, such as blindness or deafness. 
The scores from the questionnaire were also compared with the established norms, to 
include those norms relative to gender. The norms for the ATDP were derived from a 
number of research studies and populations, to include undergraduate students at Hofstra 
University. 1 Recent research conducted on survey instruments used to measure attitudes 
of students and professionals in the healthcare industry provides a succinct summary of 
the ATDP as follows: 

ATDP measures attitudes towards disability in general and was designed for use 
with the general population. Of the included instruments, ATDP has been the 
most widely used and tested. The instrument was developed in 1960. The author 
generated the items from literature review and discussion with psychologists. 
Three forms of the questionnaire are available: form O is the original form with 
20 items; forms A and B, with 30 items, are improved versions of Form O. The 
tool has been consistently found to be reliable, and possess content and construct 
validity. 2 

This project used Form O, which is the original instrument that contains twenty items. 
This version was selected because of its brevity and the assumption that it would take less 


1 Harold E. Yuker, J. R. Block, and Janet H. Younng, “The Measurement of Attitudes toward 
Disabled Persons” ( Albertson, NY: Human Resources Center, 1970), 19, 28. 

2 Wai Yim Lam et al., “Validated Instruments Used to Measure Attitudes of Healthcare Students 
and Professionals towards Patients with Physical Disability: A Systematic Review,” Journal of 
NeuroEngineering and Rehabilitation 7, no. 55 (2010): 3, accessed September 15, 2017, 
https://jneuroengrehab.biomedcentral.eom/articles/10.l 186/1743-0003-7-55. 
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time to complete. This version was taken directly from the United Methodist Church’s 
website for disability ministries. 3 

The project also used a qualitative method of research, data collection, and 
analysis, since this method is conducive to assessing attitudes, feelings, and behaviors. 
The project employed a two-pronged approach that involved the participant and the 
researcher. Participants were asked to maintain journals throughout the preaching and 
teaching intervention to record thoughts, feelings, and other insights; the project director 
also maintained a journal to document progress and to record any observations. The 
project director developed questions that were included in the journal instructions to 
guide the participants in making their entries. The questions were designed to capture 
thoughts, feelings, and recommended actions as follows: 

• What are your thoughts about disability based on this week’s sermon and or Bible 
study? 

• How did this week’s sermon and or Bible study make you feel about disability or 
persons with disabilities? 

• What do you want to do or what would you like to see the church do in response 
to this week’s sermon and or Bible study? 

• Please feel free to note any other insights from this week’s sermon and or Bible 
study. 

A Qualitative Descriptive Analysis (QDA) framework was utilized to analyze the journal 
entries as proposed by Findlay, Dempsey, and Warren-Forward. This framework largely 
focuses on what the participants actually record and document as opposed to the 


3 Disability Ministries Committee of the United Methodist Church, “Disability Concerns 
Workshop,” accessed August 12, 2017, https://www.umdisabilityministries.org/theol/dcworkshop.html. 
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researcher attempting to discover or discern some deeper meaning. The outcome of this 
process results in a summary that describes and categorizes the journal entries with a 
focus on identifying emerging themes. 4 A list of the categorical codes and the 
corresponding definitions used to analyze each journal entry is included in the appendix. 
These categories, codes, and definitions allow for consistency and replication of this 
methodology as a researcher analyzes words and phrases. 

A four-week intervention followed the pre-questionnaire and consisted of 
preaching selected disability texts in Sunday worship services and then teaching the same 
texts later during the week in a Bible study format. It should be noted that the 
congregation has been worshiping in a different physical location since August 2016 due 
to substantial damage to the church building that occurred in the historic flooding event 
in Southeast Louisiana in August 2016. The church is currently worshiping in Ebenezer 
Baptist Church of South Baton Rouge, located at 1901 Missouri Street, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. As a result of this, the weekly Bible study sessions were held via Periscope, 
which is a mobile application that allows for live video streaming. The application 
provided the means for interaction between the participants and the instructor, since 
participants can ask questions. The church has been effectively using this application to 
facilitate Bible study for almost one year. The project director created a “closed group” 
on Periscope for this purpose, which assured group privacy and allowed only the selected 
individuals to participate. 

The post-test questionnaire was the same as the one administered for the pre-test. 
The scores from the post-questionnaire were compared to those from the pre- 

4 N. Findlay, S. Dempsey, and H. Warren-Forward, “Developing a Qualitative Framework for 
Analysis of Student Journals,” The Radiographer 57, no. 2 (2010): 34-39. 
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questionnaire to determine if there was any attitudinal change, and if so, to what degree. 
The data was assessed using measures of central tendency, namely the means and the 
standard deviation, in order to determine if the intervention was successful in facilitating 
attitudinal change. These measures provide the most valuable and meaningful data 
relative to the sample population. 5 The central tendency measures were compared by 
gender and education with the established normative data. 

This methodology provided the means for data triangulation through the use of 
the pre and post questionnaire, participant journals, and the project director’s journal. 

This is the research method used to test the hypothesis that preaching and teaching 
selected texts through the lens of a disability hermeneutic can facilitate positive 
attitudinal change. For the purpose of testing statistical significance, the null hypothesis is 
that there will be no difference in the pre-questionnaire and post-questionnaire scores of 
research participants. The alternative hypothesis is that there will be a significant positive 
difference in the pre-questionnaire and post-questionnaire scores of research participants 
attributable to the preaching and teaching series. 

Implementation 

The context and professional associates made substantive contributions toward 
the development, implementation, and evaluation phases of this project. The project 
director met with the context associates prior to the intervention to discuss the process, 
expectations, and the intended outcomes; they were given the opportunity to critique and 
to affirm. The associates assisted with communicating the expectations to the 

5 Brian Cronk, “How to Use SPSS: A Step-by-Step Guide to Analysis and Interpretation” 
(Glendale, CA: Pyrczak Publishing, 2014), 24-25. 
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membership, garnering support, and helping to make the project a collaborative effort. 
The professional associates gave advice, offered positive critiques, and made 
recommendations throughout the process. One of the professional associates suggested 
reading materials and practical ways to maximize the effectiveness of time spent in the 
library. Another professional associate and one of the context associates recommended 
using the IBM SPSS software as a resource for analyzing the data collected from the 
questionnaires. 

The project director solicited participation from all adult members of the Faith 

AMEZ Church to ensure an adequate sample and representation from every board, 

organization, and ministry in the church. The invitation to participate in the research 

project was sent to all members of the church via telephone using the Callingpost 

message delivery system. Callingpost is an automated group messaging system that 

allows a recorded voice message to be sent to a large group of people via telephone. The 

initial plan was for the church announcing clerk to make an announcement in a Sunday 

morning worship service to recruit participants; however, this method was chosen 

because members might be absent when the announcement was made who otherwise 

would have participated. This method maximized recruiting efforts and provided relative 

assurance that all members of the church were notified. The Callingpost was sent on 

Saturday, August 26, 2017, and the verbatim text of the message is as follows: 

Good evening members of Faith! As many of you are aware, I have been a student 
in a graduate level ministerial training program for quite a while. I have now 
reached the implementation phase of my ministry project and I am inviting all of 
you to participate. I am asking those who desire to participate to please be 
prepared to remain after worship service on tomorrow for no longer than fifteen 
minutes in order to complete a questionnaire. This is a wonderful opportunity for 
each of you to make a meaningful contribution to my educational development 
and to make the Faith Church a better place for all of God’s children. Again, I am 
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asking those who desire to participate in this ministry project to please remain a 
few minutes after service on tomorrow to complete a brief questionnaire. I look 
forward to seeing you on tomorrow! God bless. 

On Sunday, August 27 th , the project director asked members interested in volunteering as 

research participants to remain after the benediction. Following the benediction, the 

project director introduced the project to the church in a general sense to avoid 

interjecting unintentional bias into the process. The project director then gave the 

research participants instructions for completing the Attitudes Toward Disabled Persons 

(ATDP) Questionnaire and the demographics questionnaire, which was administered in a 

group setting in the sanctuary of the church. The participants were instructed to read each 

statement and to indicate whether they agreed or disagreed with the statement, and to 

what extent they agreed or disagreed with the statement, and to indicate such by placing 

the corresponding number in the blank to the left of the statement. The questionnaire was 

administered prior to, and following, the preaching and teaching series. The scores from 

the pre-questionnaire were used to establish baseline measurements for assessing 

attitudinal change with the post-questionnaire. The participants completed the 

questionnaire in approximately fifteen minutes and the project director collected them. 

The project director provided additional information to the participants in relation to the 

remainder of the process, with an emphasis on what participants would be expected to do 

and contribute. All participants committed to the following: attending the next four 

worship services, viewing and participating, either live or by replay, in the weekly 

Periscope Bible studies, maintaining a personal journal throughout the intervention 

process, and completing a post-questionnaire. 
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The four-week preaching and teaching series began on Sunday, September 3, 
2017. The church ushers distributed the journals, along with the journal instructions to 
those persons who completed the questionnaire the previous Sunday. These were 
distributed prior to the sermon during the period when announcements and pastoral 
observations were made. This researcher used the following guiding principles as 
proposed by Amos Yong in preaching and teaching the selected texts; “(1) people with 
disabilities are created in the image of God, (2) people with disabilities are people first 
who shouldn’t be defined solely by their disabilities, and (3) disabilities are not 
necessarily evil or blemishes to be eliminated.” 6 The sermons and teachings sought to be 
“prophetic” in relation to giving voice to the social, political, and economic injustices 
against the disability population. The preaching and teaching focused on valuing and 
affirming individuals with disabilities as kingdom citizens without trying to “fix” them. 
The following biblical texts were preached and taught as they appear in the following 
sequence during the implementation, along with a summary of the major points the 
presentations sought to illuminate: 

• “Deserve has nothing to do with it!” (2 Samuel 9) - This Old Testament narrative 
about David and Mephibosheth confronted and challenged Israel’s negative and 
exclusionary attitudes about disability. Mephibosheth acquired a disability that 
was not the result of sin, but because he was dropped by his nurse. His disability 
was not divine judgment for his personal sin. The text also reveals how a 
normative understanding of disability can result in self-loathing and self- 
deprecation. Though many of his contemporaries would have considered 

6 Amos Yong, “The Bible, Disability, and the Church: A New Vision of the People of God” 
(Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2011), 13. 
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Mephibosheth as underserving of such kindness from David, he was the 
beneficiary of a grace and favor that pursued, provided for, and protected him; 
and all of this because of a promise and a covenant between David and his father, 
Jonathan. The passage ends by affirming the presence of his disability. 

• “God gave me this limp!” (Genesis 32:22-32) - This narrative records the story of 
Jacob wrestling with a man who appears to have human and divine attributes, and 
Jacob acquires a disability because of his refusal to release the man. Most 
commentators regard Jacob as a tragic hero who experiences victory and defeat. 
The defeat is supposedly manifested in what appears to be a permanent limp; 
however, such an understanding comes from a normate hermeneutic and 
understanding of disability. A disability hermeneutic regards Jacob’s disability as 
a reflection of his power and persistence, and the reason for Israel’s praise, in that 
they institute a dietary restriction as a memorial of his encounter with the man and 
subsequent experience of disability. 

• “By any means necessary!” (Mark 2:1-12) - This gospel narrative was used to 
prompt the congregation to think outside the box as it relates to the role of the 
church and the community in relation to outreach and accommodating individuals 
with disabilities. The role of the “crowds” was explored in relation to functioning 
as a barrier. The church was encouraged to go beyond the usual, customary, and 
conventional, and try what may be considered as radical and unconventional. The 
link between disability and sin was also explored since the text appears to suggest 
that forgiveness precedes healing, which seems to establish a causative 
relationship between sin and disability; however, repentance and forgiveness in 
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Mark’s gospel is always a priority, and a close reading of the text reveals that the 
physical healing was in response to questions of Jesus’ authority. 

• “Designed with a purpose in mind!” (Ephesians 2:10) - This verse from the 
epistle was used as a celebratory proclamation to culminate the preaching and 
teaching series. It sought to celebrate what it means to be made in God’s image 
and to be God’s masterpiece. This passage affirms that God made every 


individual intentionally, specifically, and purposefully. 

The following represents the number of participants who viewed the weekly Bible studies 
via Periscope, either live or by replay: 


Periscope Subject 

Number of participants 

Deserve has nothing to do with it! (2 

27 

Samuel 9:1-13) 


God gave me this limp! (Genesis 32:24- 

29 

32) 


By any means necessary! (Mark 2:1-12) 

23 

Designed with a purpose in mind! 

27 

(Ephesians 2:10) 



The post-questionnaire was administered on Sunday, October 1, 2017 to twenty- 
four research participants who completed the pre-questionnaire and followed through on 
commitments to attend the worship services and view the weekly Periscope Bible studies 
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Summary of Learning 

Analysis ofPre and Post-questionnaire Scores 

The questionnaire data was analyzed using IBM’s SPSS software. Particular 
attention was given to the mean and standard deviation for groups and subgroups, since 
these are the strongest measures of central tendency. The scores were used to measure the 
attitudes toward persons with disabilities for the entire group, but also by gender and 
education. This study did not assess the attitudes of the respondents by age, since 
previous studies indicated that “attitude formation and attitude change are related to 
exposures and experiences rather than to age,” and that an analysis of previous studies 
“suggests that there is probably little relationship between age and attitudes toward 
disability.” 7 Consequently, significant differences in attitudes between age groups are 
likely due to education, experience, and exposure, as opposed to age. 

Each participant’s score reflects the degree to which they perceive individuals 
with disabilities to be different from those who do not have disabilities. Persons with 
higher scores regard persons with disabilities as similar to those without disabilities, and 
therefore, will have a more positive attitude toward persons in the population. Those with 
lower scores regard persons with disabilities as very different, and will generally have a 
more negative attitude toward the population. Guidance on interpreting the results allows 
researchers to infer that persons with low scores might also consider persons with 
disabilities to be “inferior or disadvantaged.” 8 


7 Harold E. Yuker, J. R. Block, and Janet H. Younng, “The Measurement of Attitudes toward 
Disabled Persons” ( Albertson, NY: Human Resources Center, 1970), 44-47. 

8 Yuker, Block, and Younng, “The Measurement of Attitudes,” 18-33. 
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The following tables reflect the ATDP normative data and the basic descriptive 
statistics for the study sample group. The narrative below the tables is a summary of the 
data and descriptive statistics. 


Table 1: ATDP normative data 


ATDP Form 

Sex 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

N 

Form 0 

Male 

72.80 

15.53 

1689 


Female 

75.42 

13.48 

1410 


Table 2: Descriptive statistics for pre and post scores 



N 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Pre Score 

24 

31.00 

106.00 

78.67 

16.65 

Post Score 

24 

35.00 

111.00 

84.96 

18.13 


A total of twenty-four pre and post-questionnaires were completed, determined to 
be valid, and scored according to the published scoring procedures for the instrument; 
this sample represented approximately twenty percent of the total membership. It is 
evident that there is a noticeable increase of more than six points in the mean score on the 
post-questionnaire. This evidence appears to suggest a successful intervention that has 
resulted in an increase in positive attitudes towards persons with disabilities. 

The standard deviation for all scores relative to the mean is 16.65 for the pre¬ 
questionnaire and 18.13 for the post-questionnaire. The standard deviation indicates the 
dispersion and variance of the scores in relation to the mean. This relatively high standard 
of deviation suggests that an extremely wide range of attitudes is represented in the 
sample; there are those with negative attitudes toward the population and others with very 
positive attitudes. The variance in attitudes are further validated by the significant range 
in scores, from a minimum of thirty-one to a maximum of 106 on the pre-questionnaire 


and thirty-five to 111 on the post-questionnaire. 
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The following table reflects data from the study specific to attitudes toward 
disability by gender. The narrative below the table is a discussion of the findings. 


Table 3: Attitude toward disability by gender (pre and post test scores) 



Normative Score 

Pre-questionnaire 

Score 

Post-questionnaire 

Score 

Gender 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

N 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

N 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

N 

Male 

72.80 

15.53 

1689 

65.80 

21.32 

5 

74.00 

15.86 

5 

Female 

75.42 

13.48 

1410 

82.05 

13.97 

19 

87.84 

17.94 

19 

Total 




78.67 

16.65 

24 

84.96 

18.13 

24 


An analysis of the data that reflects attitudes toward disability by gender suggests 
that though the attitudes of male respondents are more negative than the female 
respondents, both the males and females scored significantly higher on the post scores. 
The pre-questionnaire sample was comprised of five male respondents, representing 21% 
of the sample, and nineteen female respondents, representing 79% of the sample. The 
mean score for all respondents on the pre-questionnaire was 78.67, the mean for females 
was 82.05, and the mean for males was 65.80. A total of twenty-four post-questionnaires 
were completed, determined to be valid, and scored accordingly. The post-questionnaire 
sample was comprised of five male respondents, representing 21% of the sample, and 
nineteen female respondents, representing 79% of the sample. The mean score for all 
respondents was 84.96, the mean for females was 87.84, and the mean for males was 
74.00. 


The normative data and findings for a number of studies using the ATDP suggest 
that females tend to score higher than males, and therefore, are regarded as having more 
positive attitudes toward persons with disabilities. Yuker, Block, and Younng reviewed 
data from thirteen studies that utilized the ATDP and included an assessment of the 
differences in attitudes between males and females. They found that in seven of the 
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thirteen studies, females scored higher than males, which suggests that females tend to 
have more positive attitudes toward the population. They also analyzed studies that 
utilized other assessment instruments and found that the conclusions were inconsistent. 9 
A study that measured the attitudes of first and fourth year medical students and other 
health care professionals also found that women, and especially those who were medical 
students, scored higher than their male peers, again indicating that females had more 
positive attitudes toward the disability population than males. 10 In contrast to these 
findings, a recent study of healthcare providers in rural Nepal found that males scored 
higher than females, with mean scores of 82.97 and 77.51 respectively. 11 

The difference between the mean scores for gender appears to be uncommon. 
There is only a 2.62 point difference between genders for the normative data; however, in 
the study sample there is a 16.25 point difference in the pre-questionnaire scores and a 
13.84 point difference in the post scores. Males are closer than females to the socially- 
constructed ideal image of a white, healthy, non-disabled, protestant, heterosexual male; 
the males differ only in race, while females differ from the image in regards to race and 
gender. The assumption is that the closer one is to the ideal image, the more negative 
one’s attitudes when confronted with an image that differs from the ideal, and this 
certainly appears to be the case among the male respondents in the church. 

The female respondents in the study sample scored higher than females in the 
normative study; more than six points higher on the pre-questionnaire and more than 

9 Yuker, Block, and Younng, “The Measurement of Attitudes,” 48-50. 

10 Mary Jean Paris, “Attitudes of Medical Students and Health-Care Professionals toward People 
with Disabilities,” Archives of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation 74, no. 8 (1993): 823. 

11 Hridaya Raj Devkota et ah, “Healthcare Provider's Attitude towards Disability and Experience 
of Women with Disabilities in the Use of Maternal Healthcare Service in Rural Nepal,” Reproductive 
Health 14, no. 1 (2017): 79. 
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twelve points higher on the post-questionnaire. This evidence suggests that the females in 


the study sample have significantly more positive attitudes toward persons with 
disabilities than those in the norm group. It is also noted that the post-questionnaire 
scores for males in the study sample were higher than the males in the normative group, 
which suggests more positive attitudes toward the disability population. 

The following table reflects data from the study specific to attitudes toward 
disability by education. The narrative below the table is a discussion of the findings. 


Table 4: Attitude toward disability by education (pre and post test scores) 


Highest Diploma 
or Degree 

Statistical Measure 

Pre- questionnaire 
Score 

Post- questionnaire 
Score 

High School 
Diploma or GED 

Mean 

69.38 

74.38 


N 

8 

8 


Standard Deviation 

19.00 

22.05 

Associate Degree 

Mean 

89.00 

94.00 


N 

2 

2 


Standard Deviation 

5.66 

8.49 

Bachelor's Degree 

Mean 

90.75 

93.50 


N 

8 

8 


Standard Deviation 

9.32 

14.38 

Master's Degree 

Mean 

72.75 

85.00 


N 

4 

4 


Standard Deviation 

14.25 

17.51 

Doctorate Degree 

Mean 

69.00 

84.00 


N 

2 

2 


Standard Deviation 

14.14 

8.49 

Total 

Mean 

78.67 

84.96 


N 

24 

24 


Standard Deviation 

16.65 

18.13 


An analysis of the data that reflects attitude toward disability by education (Table 
4) does not suggest a clear relationship between education and attitudes toward persons 
with disabilities; however, it does show that post-questionnaire scores were significantly 
higher than pre-questionnaire scores for each educational milestone. Respondents with a 
high school diploma score lowest on the post-questionnaire than any other group, which 
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suggests the presence of more negative attitudes toward the disability population. The 
scores significantly increase with the attainment of an associate degree, but then decrease 
with the attainment of higher degrees, suggesting that a higher degree does not 
necessarily translate to more positive attitudes. The mean score on the pre-questionnaire 
for persons with doctoral degrees was very similar to the score for respondents with a 
high school diploma. This researcher assumed that there would have been a positive 
relationship between education and attitudes, but this assumption is not substantiated 
based on the scores. The greatest increase in positive attitudes is among those persons 
with masters and doctorate degrees. 

Hypothesis Testing 

A paired samples t test was calculated in order to test the project’s hypothesis. 
The null hypothesis and alternative hypothesis are as follows: 

Null Hypothesis: There will be no significant difference in the pre-questionnaire 
and post-questionnaire scores of the research participants. 

Alternative Hypothesis: If members are introduced to a disability hermeneutic of 
biblical texts that does not regard disability as divine judgment for sin; this will then 
facilitate positive attitudinal change toward individuals with disabilities. 

Tables 5 and 6 below reflect the paired sample statistics, correlation, and the 
results of the paired samples test. The narrative below the tables provides a summary of 


the findings. 
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Table 5: Test of significance for pre and post questionnaire means 


Paired Samples Statistics 

Pair 1 

Mean 

N 

Standard Deviation 

Standard Error Mean 

Pre Score 

78.67 

24 

16.65 

3.398 

Post Score 

84.96 

24 

18.13 

3.701 

Paired Samples Correlations 



N 

Correlation 

Significance 

Pair 1 

Pre & Post Score 

24 

.66 

.00 


Table 6: Paired samples test _ 

Paired Differences 



95% Confidence 
Interval of the 
Difference 




Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Standard 

Error 

Mean 

Lower 

Upper 

t 

df 

Sig. (2- 
tailed) 

Pair 

1 

Pre 

and 

Post 

-6.29 

14.43 

2.95 

-12.38 

-.20 

-2.14 

23 

.044 


The above tables represent the findings of a paired samples t test, the purpose of 
which was to compare the mean scores of the pre-questionnaire and post-questionnaire to 
determine if there is a significant difference. The t measure represents the difference 
between the mean scores in units that correspond to the standard error. The greater the 
difference between the mean scores the greater the likelihood that the null hypothesis 
should be rejected. A t score that is close to zero indicates that there is not much 
difference between the mean scores. 12 The mean for the pre-questionnaire was 78.67 (sd 
= 16.65), and the mean for the post-questionnaire was 84.96 (sd = 18.13). The test found 
a significant increase from the pre-questionnaire to the post-questionnaire (7(23) = -2.136, 
p = .044). The significance score means that the probability of obtaining this score is very 
low, less than 4.4 percent (.044), which is also less than the p value of .05 that this project 
accepts as a reasonable standard of probability. This means that the null hypothesis is 


12 Cronk, “How to Use SPSS,” 57-69. 
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rejected and the alternative hypothesis is proven. The null hypothesis assumed there 
would be no significant difference in the pre and post-questionnaire scores; however, the 
alternative hypothesis, that there will be a significant positive difference in the scores has 
been proven. The t test assumes that the means for the same population would be 
relatively equal, and therefore, a significant positive difference is likely the result of an 
intervention, and for this particular study, the significant increase in positive attitudes 
toward persons with disabilities is attributed to the preaching and teaching series that was 
undergirded by a disability hermeneutic. 


Analysis of Journals 

Twenty journals were returned to the project director; females completed fifteen 
of the journals, and males completed five. All of the journals were read several times, and 
the entries were analyzed, categorized, and sub-categorized according to emerging 
themes. Table 5 reflects the major categorical themes, sub-categories, and selected words, 
phrases, and comments from the journals. The parenthetical numbers following the 
comments indicate the number of times the statement was noted in the journals. Entries 
without a number in parentheses occurred once. 

Table 7: Journal themes _ 

_ Categories, Sub-categories, and journal comments _ 

Attitudes: Statements that describe or communicate a way of thinking or feeling 
about someone or something, to include statements that express some kind of 
emotion, and most especially those that contain he words, “I feel.” _ 

Sub-category: Ability _ 

• Disability is not weakness, but a testimony of power, perseverance, and praise 
(27) 

• **PWD are people first and should not be labeled or limited (19) 

• Being different doesn’t mean being less—no difference between the disabled 
and the abled (15) 

• PWD experience barriers (4) _ 
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Sub-category: Value or worth 

• PWD should be treated equally and not discriminated against (8) 

• PWD are intelligent, valuable, unique, and gifted (6) 

• PWD are a testimony to how God can use you (3) 


Knowledge: Statements that reflect gains in information, insights, awareness, or 
familiarity, which includes statements that echo or reflect content from the 
sermon and teachings. 

Sub-category: Doctrinal 

• Disability is not necessarily evil or a blemish, and not necessarily caused by sin 
(21) 

• Faith moves Jesus (3) 

• Repentance and forgiveness is the first step to the kingdom 

• The man who was paralyzed couldn’t walk, but we don’t know why 

• Jesus healed the man who was paralyzed to affirm his authority 

Sub-category: Theological 

• PWD are masterpieces, made in God’s image and according to God’s purpose 
(39) 

• God’s grace is for everyone, regardless of physical condition (20) 

• We all have limitations; everything deviates from God’s perfection (5) 


Beliefs: Statements that communicate or express a conviction, opinion, or what is 
regarded as true or factual, and most especially statements that contain the 
words, ”1 believe." 

• Separation and segregation from PWD results in ignorance, insensitivity, and 
sin (4) 

• All believers are “under construction” (2) 

• Judgment of a person’s circumstance is not our call (2) 

• Parents and family are source of strength for PWD (2) 

• Small-minded people can’t see different perspectives 


Initiatives: Statements that reflect action items, such as recommendations for 
ministry initiatives, programs, projects, or other efforts that respondents indicate 
should be done. 

Sub-category: Evangelism and Community Outreach 

• Make this a house of inclusion and diversity, getting the marginalized to Jesus 
(24) 

• We need collaboration and innovation (14) 

• Assess what types of disabilities we have in our community and their needs (3) 

• Designate a disability awareness day or month dedicated to inviting PWD (2) 

Sub-category: Education and Faith Development 

• The church should affirm and encourage PWD through teaching and preaching 
(8) 

• Provide financial management education toward achieving independence (2) 
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• Offer teaching and seminars that focus on disability issues (2) 

• Education about diversity and values of different cultures 

• Invite PWD to inform us on their issues 

• The church must have an open and honest conversation about disability 

• Teach children about disability 

• Celebrate “brokenness” through Holy Communion every week 

Sub-category: Ministry and Service Opportunities 

• The church should offer ministry initiatives and opportunities for PWD (9) 

• We must stand in the gap for the weak, vulnerable, and oppressed, and act on 
their behalf 

Sub-category: Accommodations and Accessibility 

• Stop being judgmental and challenge negative attitudes about disability (12) 

• Display unconditional love, respect, and acceptance to PWD and everyone (7) 

• Create a welcoming environment for PWD (2) 

• Make sermons accessible and downloadable to phone, live stream (2) 

• Accommodate different disabilities (bathrooms, pulpit, seating) (2) 


Experiences: Statements that describe a personal contact, observation, or 
encounter. 

Sub-category: Personal experiences 

• My disability is not apparent outwardly, so how can I not be generous to 
persons with outward disabilities 

• God gave me this disability and I’m better because of it 

• I will show people that I am disabled and how God’s mercy and grace saved 
and grew me. 

• I will grow to appreciate my disability. 

• I was labeled in grade school because of a physical characteristic. I couldn’t 
wait to become an adult to have surgery to correct it. When I started loving 
myself I no longer saw the physical deformity. 

Sub-category: Personal contact 

• Caring for and being around PWD keeps me humble and my attitude in check 

• In my profession I’m glad I’m exposed to PWD 

• I have learned by watching PWD do things differently 

• Asa healthcare worker I cannot judge because of appearance 

• I had two blind aunts who could determine the difference in money (bill 
denominations) by rubbing their fingers across it, but it didn’t work for me. 

God gives gifts to compensate for certain disabilities. 


Hypothesis: statements that support or do not support the project's hypothesis 
that preaching and teaching from a disability perspective will facilitate attitudinal 
change. 

• The sermons and teachings confirm my belief about PWD 

• For the longest time, I thought that disability was a result of past or present sin; 
society led me to believe that, but the sermon helped me to understand. 
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• This week’s sermon helped me to look at PWD a little bit differently; that they 
have a purpose given by God that ties into their disability. 

• This sermon touched home for me because I feel like I can’t present myself in a 
way that seems normal, but because of God’s grace I can come boldly. 

• This made me think about society’s prejudices and ideas about PWD and 
caused me to be self-reflective as to whether I have those same thoughts and 
ideas. 

• I love the preaching and teaching about biblical characters and the repetition 
and reinforcement of issues; this is how we leam and change views. 

• Our biases and prejudices are real. Confronting our own biases is the first step 
to eliminating them. Too often we are in denial. We must consistently examine 
our attitudes and embrace diversity. 

• What a way to enhance self-esteem and self-worth, reading in God’s word that 
God fearfully and wonderfully made me and all of his creation. 

• The repetition of the preaching and teaching and journaling exercise has been 

powerful in enhancing my biblical knowledge and assisting me in confronting 
barriers and biases I was not even aware of. I now possess clarity of how God 
views all of us, his children, his creation. Thank you pastor for this privilege 
and this opportunity. Hopefully, there is more to come, perhaps with other 
vulnerable, marginal, populations. This has been a blessed experience. What a 
means of examining, confronting, and changing attitudes. _ 


** PWD is used in the table above as an acronym for “persons with disabilities.” The 
acronym is strictly used for space purposes and is in no way intended to diminish or 
devalue the humanity or personhood of individuals with disabilities. 

The major categorical themes that emerged from statements in the journal entries 
were related to attitude, knowledge, beliefs, initiatives, experiences, and statements 
related to the project’s hypothesis. The sub-categorical themes under attitude included 
statements related to the abilities and the value and worth of persons with disabilities. 
The value and worth statements used words that communicated importance and 
usefulness. The statement that occurred most frequently concerning ability affirms the 
power and humanity of persons with disabilities, and elevates personhood above 
disability. The statements in the journals also acknowledged the restrictive and 
exclusionary effects of labeling persons with disabilities. In regards to ability, a 
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significant number of respondents saw no difference between those who are disabled and 
those who are not. This evidence adds validation to the increase in positive attitudes on 
the post-questionnaire, since there is a correlation between an individual’s positive 
attitude and the degree to which an individual with a disability is considered as equal to 
those who are able-bodied. The most frequent statements related to the value of persons 
with disabilities support the equal treatment of the population and decry discriminatory 
practices. 

The sub-categorical themes under knowledge include statements related to gains 
and insights associated with doctrine and theology. Doctrinal statements include those 
that are related to biblical teaching and instructions, the majority of which were derived 
from the weekly sermons and Bible studies. Statements characterized as theological 
communicate something about the respondent’s understanding of God’s relationship to 
the world and God’s nature, purpose, and attributes, and especially in relation to persons 
with disabilities. The doctrinal statements appearing most frequently in the journals were 
those that rejected the idea of sin and disobedience as the cause for sickness, disease, and 
disability. Respondents echoed one of the foundational principles of the disability 
hermeneutic, that disability is not necessarily evil or a blemish, and not necessarily 
caused by sin. The theological statements appearing most frequently are those that affirm 
God’s intentionality in regards to persons with disabilities being in God’s image and 
according to God’s purpose. Other statements that occurred frequently were those 
affirming the universality of God’s grace; that grace is for everyone, regardless of 


disability. 
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There was no discernible sub-category that emerged from the major theme related 
to belief. The most frequent comment was regarding the belief that negative 
consequences result from the lack of contact between persons with disabilities and those 
without disabilities. There is a long and well documented history in the United States of 
separating and segregating persons with disabilities from mainstream society, forcing 
them to submit to involuntary institutionalization and denying them the right to choose 
the communities where they live. This practice, though not extinct, was ruled 
unconstitutional in the famous “Olmstead” case by the United States Supreme Court. 13 

The respondents made a significant number of journal entries related to actions, 
recommendations, and ministry initiatives they deemed crucial to addressing the needs of 
individuals with disabilities. The sub-categorical themes that emerged from the 
comments are evangelism and community outreach, education and faith development, 
ministry and service opportunities, and accommodations and accessibility. The most 
frequent comments related to evangelism and community outreach spoke to the desire for 
the church to be a house of inclusion and diversity, and where the spirit of innovation and 
collaboration is at work to welcome those who are marginalized, regardless of what the 
population looks like. The journal entries also recognized the value of education by 
including initiatives directed towards the congregation, such as diversity and cultural 
awareness training, having honest internal conversations about disability, and focusing on 
educating children about disability. Other educational initiatives were specific to the 
disability population, such as financial management education to facilitate economic 

13 Eric Rosenthal and Arlene Kanter, “The Right to Community Integration for Persons with 
Disabilities Under United States and International Law,” Disability Rights Education and Defense Fund, 
accessed October 12, 2017, https://dredf.org/news/publications/disability-rights-law-and-policy/the-right- 
to-community-integration-for-people-with-disabilities-under-united-states-and-international- 
law/#sdfootnote4sym. 
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independence, and seminars about issues that concern the population. There were a 
number of comments related to the need for the church to engage in ministry, including 
specific recommendations related to support groups, hosting Alcoholics Anonymous and 
Narcotics Anonymous meetings, and ministering to war veterans. One particular 
statement seemed to call the church to exercise its prophetic voice for the disability 
population by standing in the gap for the weak, vulnerable, and oppressed. The initiatives 
category also included a number of journal entries that spoke to the importance of 
accommodations and accessibility. This researcher included comments beyond those that 
would typically appear under this heading, such as those related to the physical 
accessibility of grounds, buildings, and content. Though these are vitally important, as 
has been stated repeatedly, the greatest barrier is attitudinal; therefore, this researcher 
included comments in this category related to eradicating judgmental and negative 
attitudes, and to display unconditional love, respect, and acceptance to everyone. 

Journal entries that fell under the category of experiences were assigned to two 
sub-categories, namely, personal experience and personal contact. Several entries 
appeared to be written from the perspective of someone with a disability, and others from 
the perspective of having personal contact with someone with a disability. As previously 
mentioned in the theoretical chapter, evidence suggests that one of the most effective 
methods of changing attitudes is for persons who are not disabled to have personal, 
positive interactions with persons who have a disability. The comments from the journals 
support this evidence by suggesting that personal contact with someone with a disability 
resulted in humility, observing creativity and resourcefulness in persons with disabilities, 


and being less judgmental. 
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Statements that affirmed the project’s hypothesis were not summarized, but 
restated verbatim from the journal entries. These are powerful affirmations of the 
effectiveness of the research methodology and the preaching and teaching intervention. 

Analysis of Project Director’s Journal 

The project director also maintained a journal throughout the implementation 
phase. The journal entries reflect feedback from the research participants and 
observations related to the project implementation. The following is a representative 
sample of the entries: 

• Female church member stated that the presentation may have been a bit “weighty” 
and “academic.” Discussed the normate hermeneutic, normate perspective, 
disability hermeneutic, and principles that will guide the preaching and teaching 
series. No questions from participants. 

• Male church member met me in the parking lot prior to service and stated how 
much he learned from the prior week’s sermon and teaching. He then asked about 
possible resources he could use to build a ramp for one of his rental properties 
because the tenant has a disability. This represents an increased awareness related 
to disability and a desire to accommodate. 

• Female member stated that she is learning so much from the sermons and 
teachings on periscope. This expresses knowledge gained. 

• Female member sent a message via text that the worship and sermon were 


“awesome!” She stated that the message today was the reason she was sent to the 
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Faith AMEZ Church. She stated that the last time she saw her deceased husband 
he was using a wheelchair, but said that she saw him “standing” today. 

• Female member said that her co-worker’s husband was recently in an accident 
that resulted in a disability. Someone asked the co-worker if she thought the 
disability was because of something that she had done (sin). The female member 
told her to get Amos Yong’s book The Bible, Disability, and The Church and read 
it. This member is sharing knowledge and resources. 

• Female member stated that this teaching is needed in the Body of Christ because 
no one is saying or doing anything in relation to this population. She stated that 
she does not think it will gain traction in black churches. 

• Female member saw a social media post by a friend who stated that she was 
sitting in the foyer of a church with her child who has autism, because the child 
was experiencing sensory challenges due to the noise level in the sanctuary. The 
female member invited this friend to participate in the weekly Bible studies on 
periscope. The invited friend stated that she would be using some of the insights 
gained from the teachings in her advocacy presentations. 

The journal entries provide further validation of the effectiveness of the preaching and 
teaching intervention in facilitating positive attitudinal change towards individuals with 
disabilities. 


Conclusion 

The project was successful in proving the hypothesis as evidenced by the 


significant increase in the post-questionnaire scores on the ATDP, the substantive journal 
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entries that spoke directly to the hypothesis and the effectiveness of the preaching and 
teaching series, and the positive affirmations recorded in the project director’s journal. 
These three sources of quantitative and qualitative data provide for data triangulation, 
which strengthens the argument for the success of the project. 

This ministry model is a replicable one that embraces a disability hermeneutic that 
confronts negative and prejudicial attitudes, which in turn can promote positive 
attitudinal change relating to individuals with disabilities. The model challenges and 
confronts prejudices, fears, biases, and stereotypes that function as barriers to acceptance 
and inclusion by re-examining and offering alternative interpretations free of the negative 
attitudes that have historically linked disability with sin. The model calls for the church to 
be a prophetic voice to speak to the political, social, and economic injustices and 
oppression that this population experiences. 

This project was limited in scope and sought only to address the attitudinal 
barriers that persons with disabilities experience in their quest for full inclusion and 
participation in local faith communities. This represents only the first step in an effort to 
become a place of belonging, which is to develop an attitude of belonging by confronting 
and challenging negative and prejudicial attitudes about persons with disabilities. There 
yet remains other efforts that must be undertaken to facilitate the inclusion of persons 
with disabilities in a faith community. Further examination of the biblical passages used 
to support this project reveal additional practical strategies for ministry models that seek 
to develop robust ministry initiatives with persons with disabilities. 

First, as this project sought to do, it is absolutely essential to confront and 
challenge negative attitudes, biases, myths, fears, and misinformation related to 
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disability. This project hypothesized that preaching and teaching selected texts from the 
perspective of a liberating, disability hermeneutic, would facilitate positive attitudinal 
change towards persons with disabilities. The project was successful in using quantitative 
and qualitative measures in proving this hypothesis, and presents a replicable model for 
other churches to use towards efforts to include persons with disabilities in their 
communities. 

Secondly, faith communities must be intentional in efforts to locate individuals 
with disabilities. Mephibosheth was found in Lo Debar and the four men knew where to 
find the man who was unable to walk. The church must be willing to go where they are, 
whether they are in the back rooms of houses, or in institutions, treatment centers, 
homeless shelters, or places of incarceration. They often reside in the margins of society, 
out of sight and out of mind. The foundational biblical texts reveal that someone knew 
where to find each of these persons, Mephibosheth and the man who was unable to walk, 
and therefore, compelling the church to find them also. 

Thirdly, churches that are serious about inclusion must develop strategies for 
physically getting individuals with disabilities to worship and ministry locations; and this 
is especially true for the disability population since transportation is a significant barrier. 
Strategies may very well require them to be “carried,” and not in a manner that denies 
their freedom to choose, but in a way that convinces them that their presence is truly 
desired and that being part of the community gives them the opportunity to make 
valuable contributions to the body, and the body to them. 

Fourthly, it is not enough to simply have persons present with a seat at the table 
but not fully included and integrated in the life and ministries of the church; therefore, the 
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church must give due diligence to efforts toward full integration and inclusion into the 
community of believers and the kingdom of God. Churches that value inclusion will have 
physically accessible facilities, accommodations that facilitate worship, liturgies that are 
sensitive to the population, and a theology that affirms the full humanity of individuals 
with disabilities. In other words, the church must develop an attitude of belonging for 
individuals with disabilities—a place where, if they are absent, they will be missed. 

Finally, the church must function as a clear and prophetic voice for the disability 
population. The church, and most notably the black church, has historically served as the 
voice of the oppressed. In relation to injustice, discrimination, oppression, and 
devaluation, the experiences of this population mirror those of other oppressed groups, 
including racial and ethnic minorities, and especially African Americans. The challenge 
for the church is that it is difficult to speak to those specific issues when the population is 
absent from the church. The better informed the church, the better the church can speak 
truth to power as it relates to individuals with disabilities. 
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Categorical Codes and Definitions 

The following is a list of the categories, codes, and corresponding definitions used to 
analyze each journal entry. These categories, codes, and definitions allow for consistency 
and replication of this methodology. 

Categorical codes: 

Attitudes (A): statements that describe or communicate a way of thinking or 
feeling about someone or something, to include statements that express some kind 
of emotion, and most especially those that contain he words, “I feel.” 

Knowledge (K): statements that reflect gains in information, insights, awareness, 
or familiarity, which includes statements that echo or reflect content from the 
sermon and teachings. 

Beliefs (B): statements that communicate or express a conviction, opinion, or 
what is regarded as true or factual, and most especially statements that contain the 
words, "I believe." 

Initiatives (I): statements that reflect action items, such as recommendations for 
ministry initiatives, programs, projects, or other efforts that respondents indicate 
should be done. 

Experiences (E): statements that describe a personal contact, observation, or 
encounter. 

Hypothesis (H): statements that support or do not support the project's hypothesis 
that preaching and teaching from a disability perspective will facilitate attitudinal 
change. 
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Journal Instructions 
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Please write the following demographic information on the front inside cover of your 
journal: (1) male or female, and (2) the year you were born. The journal should be 
completed according to the instructions below and returned to the project director no later 
than Sunday, October 1, 2017. 

The following questions should guide your journal entries throughout the research period. 
You should reflect on each week's sermon and Bible study and make an attempt to 
answer each question. Feel free to make entries as thoughts come to you throughout the 
week. Please date each journal entry. 


1. What are your thoughts about disability based on this week's sermon and/or bible 
study? 

2. How did this week's sermon and/or bible study make you feel about disability or 
persons with disabilities? 

3. What do you want to do or what would you like to see the church do in response 
to this week's sermon and/or Bible study? 

4. Please feel free to note any other insights from this week's sermon and/or Bible 
study. 
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Attitudes Toward Disabled Persons (ATDP) 

—Adapted from the Attitudes Toward Disabled Persons (ATDP) Scale, 

Form O, by Yuker, Block & Younng, 1970 

Mark each statement in the left margin according to how much you agree or disagree 
with it. Please mark every one. Use the following numbers to indicate how you feel in 
each case: 

+3 = 1 agree very much -1=1 disagree a little 

+2 = 1 agree pretty much -2 = 1 disagree pretty much 

+1=1 agree a little -3 = 1 disagree very much 

_1. Parents of children with disabilities should be less strict than other parents. 

_2. Persons with physical disabilities are just as intelligent as nondisabled ones. 

_3. People with disabilities are usually easier to get along with than other people. 

_4. Most people with disabilities feel sorry for themselves. 

_5. People with disabilities are often the same as anyone else. 

_6. There should not be special schools for children with disabilities. 

_7. It would be best for persons with disabilities to live and work in special 

communities. 

_8. It is up to the government to take care of persons with disabilities. 

_9. Most people with disabilities worry a great deal. 

_10. People with disabilities should not be expected to meet the same standards as 

people without disabilities. 

_11. People with disabilities are as happy as people without disabilities. 

_12. People with severe disabilities are no harder to get along with than those with 

minor disabilities. 

_13. It is almost impossible for a person with a disability to lead a normal life. 

_14. You should not expect too much from people with disabilities. 

_15. People with disabilities tend to keep to themselves much of the time. 

_16. People with disabilities are more easily upset than people without disabilities. 
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17. People with disabilities cannot have a normal social life. 

18. Most people with disabilities feel that they are not as good as other people. 

19. You have to be careful what you say when you are with people with 
disabilities. 

20. People with disabilities are often grouchy. 
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How to Score ATDP 

1. Have participant complete survey. 

2. Change the signs of the items 2, 5,6, 11 and 12. 

a. Example: Question 2 changes from -3 to +3. 

3. Find the algebraic sum of all the item scores: (+2)+(+3) + (-1) +(+3), etc. 

a. Algebraic sum = scores added, taking positive and negative signs into 

account. 

b. Scores will be between -60 and +60. 

4. Reverse the sign of the sum (-60 to +60). 

a. Example: +8 changes to -8. 

5. Add constant of 60. a. Example: (-8)+(60) =? 
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Demographics Questionnaire 

Please complete the following questionnaire after completing the attached questionnaire. 

What is your year of birth: _ 

Sex (circle one): 

Male 

Female 

Race (circle one): 

Black/African American 

White 

Asian 

American Indian 

Other (specify):__ 

Marital status (circle one): 

Married 

Divorced 

Widowed 

Separated 

Never Married 

Working status (circle one): 

Employed 

Unemployed 

Retired 

Other:_ 



What is the highest diploma or degree you received (circle one) 
None 

Elementary school diploma 
High school diploma or GED 
Associate degree 
Bachelor’s degree 
Master’s degree 


Doctorate degree 
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